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SO THAT'S TEN YEARS and 50 issues of The Angry Corrie — 
who would ever have thought it? A thousand pages of stuff that 
TGO, Trail and the SMC Journal couldn't have produced even had 
they been locked in a room together with a big bag of drugs. 

The editor would like to express profound thanks to the core 
group of contributors and supporters (they know who they are), and 
to the subscribers, correspondents and the staff at various shops 
which have stayed ben loyal to the magazine over the years. Much 
appreciated, all of you — and to quote CJ (the Reggie Perrin 
one, not the equally wonderful West Wing version), “We wouldn't 
be where we are today without any of your nonsense.” 

As foretold in TAC49, it’s party time, and everyone (well, pretty 
much everyone) is more than welcome to show up. Here's the 
plan: Laggan Village Hall, from 8pm on the evening of Saturday 
16 June. Laggan is where the A889 Dalwhinnie road joins the 
Spean Bridge to Newtonmore A8é, in the shadow of the near-miss 
Corbett, Marg na Craige. There will be music — the mighty dance 
combos of the Hallanshankers and the Young Bucks — and 
some food, most likely in the form of samosas and sandwiches, 
although megahungry hillwalkers might be best advised to properly 
stuff their faces before arriving. The hall is providing a bar from 
8pm, but please note that there will be no smoking inside the build- 
ing as Warbeck gets ill at the merest whiff of fag fumes. 

Re accommodation, folk are quite capable of making their own 
arrangements and the area is well provided with B&Bs, bunkhouses 
etc (although remember that the SYHA, in their wisdom, closed 
the lovely Kingussie hostel some time ago). For those looking to 
camp, however, the happy news is that Ewan Grant, the farmer 
at Gaskbeg, has very kindly agreed to let partygoers pitch in the 
field beside the hall on the Friday and Saturday nights. 

Oh, two requests. The band, grub etc is all costing a fair bit and 
TAC, as you know, is a noncommercial venture (50p in spring 
1991, 50p in summer 2001!); so if anyone wishes to make a dona- 
tion before, during or after the party then they wouldn't be turned 


down. And as we're unclear as to how many/ew folk will be 
coming, it would be handy if any definites or near-definites could 
let TAC HQ know beforehand — not that there'll be a problem 
with folk simply turning up on the night, of course. 


ON THE SUBJECT of Corbetts, near-miss or otherwise, TAC48 
briefly pondered the mystery of whether the author of The Corbett 
Almanac had actually climbed all the hills in his guidebook. Now 
Alan Macdonald reports an interesting exchange during wine- 
sipping after Cameron McNeish’s recent booklaunch/talk at Tiso's 
Outdoor Experience shop in Glasgow. “| asked Cameron how he 
felt when he celebrated his last Corbett’, Macdonald writes, “as he 
was boasting to a blonde that he had climbed the Munros twice 
and was signing her copy of his new book. After a pause of about 
15 seconds he replied: ‘| have not climbed all of the Corbetts’.” 

Well, what is to be made of that? The Corbett Almanac, it should 
be recalled, first appeared in 1994 and is now in its third edition. It 
credits no co-authors, nor acknowledges any prior sources (nothing 
necessarily untoward there, given that the bottom-line assumption 
with any guidebook is that it is original work and that the author 
has, at the very least, been to all the places detailed). Maybe 
McNeish was merely confused when Macdonald put him on the 
spot — maybe he had sipped just a little too much wine and was 
muddle-headed. After all, the introduction of his new book, The 
Wilderness World of Cameron McNeish, includes this bald state- 
ment: “I've climbed the Munros and the Corbetts.” This is not of 
course a categorical claim of having climbed a// the Corbetts, but 
completion is heavily implied, especially since the author has 
undoubtedly been round the Munros twice. Indeed both Munro 
completions (Ben More on Mull 16/8/91, Ben Lomond 17/10/96) 
are recorded in the public domain. It would be interesting to hear 
what the various without-doubt Corbett authors (Hamish Brown, 
Craig Caldwell and the contributors to the composite SMC guide- 
book) make of this. It would also be good to learn from the man 
himself just how many Corbetts he has climbed — and how many 
had been bagged when the book first appeared all those years ago. 
For the latest hot bestsellers from Mr Corbett, see page 18. 
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It’s not like TAC to sevots most of one issue to a single subject, but these are stange times and the 
half-centenary edition is, almost inevitably, a foot and mouth disease / access special. A few non- 
FMD things might lurk within these pages, but the spectre of the lurgy will never be far away — a 
bit like the real world just now, in fact. Rather than banging on editorially, it seemed sensible to 
provide a forum for views on the crisis — and so, throughout the magazine, the opinions of 35 hill- 
goers can be found. The basic questions asked during the canvassing process boiled down to 
this: what do you think about it all, and how have you been coping? Here’s what the people said... 


lain Price, Aberdeen — 
It's odd how you pine for what you Sanne Fae Today, as 
| write, a good part of the Cairngorms is open for access 
(thank you, Invercauld and Mar Estates), but what | most 
itch to do is Ben Macdui, an impossibility until the military 
has finished scouring the sites of the recent jet crashes. But 
at least things are better. A few weeks ago, in a state of 
shocked dudgeon, | walked the dog along the side of foot- 
ball pitches in an Aberdeen park in a state of disbelief. 

Normally the walk would have been on Lochnagar, 
Morrone, Bennachie even. Playing fields, for heaven's 
sake. The last time I'd been to that park was as a sulky 
adolescent on the number five bus. There had been a 
zoo with a fox and white bunnies and a hot chocolate 
machine ... but you see I’m having a flashback. And as 
the various government bodies, institutions and the self- 
elected uttered pronouncement after pronouncement at 
the height of the media frenzy, it was like being swept 
back in time to an era when the peasants had to stay in 
their appointed places. 

There was also an added flavour of Alice in Wonder- 
land: words whirled a snowstorm of confusion around us 
all. Words mean what you mean them to mean: “terrible 
disease”, “monstrous virus” — and surely the most mean- 
ingless word of them all, “responsible”. How quickly we 
learned what being responsible meant. It did not mean 
(although it does now) using common sense and discretion 
while still accessing the countryside in a lightly controlled 
and thoughtful manner and continuing to contribute to its 
economy. No sirree. It meant staying indoors like factory 
mushrooms, whitening and bloating. 

What | most resented was the frequent and explicit as- 
sumption, freshly garnished as fact, that those who spend 
a great deal of their time climbing hills and dreaming of 
hills do so as a mere whimsical alternative to a trip round 
B&Q of a Sunday. Life should be more than existence and 
the great outdoors forces us to distinguish between the 
two. | don't want to sound like a Thoreau, but anyone who 
tiptoes downstairs in the early hours and comes back 
after a day on the hills drenched, happy, aching, sunburnt 
or just plain knackered carries a little of that day and its 
contrariness with him or her for evermore, and is the 
better for the burden. 


Ann Bowker, Portinscale — 


| am looking out of my window at sunset light on Skiddaw 


and thinking that it is just getting towards that time of the 
year when we should go and spend a night in the tent 
amongst the fells. Almost every day since this wretched 
business started the sun has shone. At first there were 
marvellous snow conditions. Now it is the bright greens of 
spring breaking out on the hills. It seems so eerie that 
they are completely empty, and unbearably frustrating. | 
feel that my whole lifestyle has been destroyed and instead 
of waking up wondering if it’s a good day and if so what 
fell | shall climb, | wake every morning miserable with the 
knowledge that it really doesn’t matter about the weather. 
| actually long for rain because then | can settle down more 
happily to indoor activities. 


One thing which particularly infuriates me is that if | grumble 
about the situation people think | am being damned selfish 
when farmers, hoteliers etc are suffering much more. Indeed 
exactly this was said to me by other members of the 
rambling club committee, who surely should be the first 
people anxious to get back to the hills. There is a lot of 
sympathy for those who are losing money because the 
tourists are not coming, but no sympathy at all for those 
tourists who long to come if only they can go on the hills. 
Money matters, but hillwalking is definitely an optional indul- 
gence. 

Ironically, there was recently a report that someone had 
“discovered” walking to be the best form of exercise, so | 
think people must be getting less fit. | know that | am, not 
only physically but mentally as well. It’s particularly hard 
for older people who can only keep up their fitness for the 


hills by regular walking. Some of our club members are 
over 80 and will find it difficult to get back on to the hills when 
this is over. 

| do understand why we are kept off the fells as we are 
surrounded by FMD here, although it is quite likely that 
walkers don’t spread it anyway. This however doesn’t make 
it any easier to put up with. The opposite actually, as if the 
nearest case was 100 miles away one would feel justified in 
active protest. 

As for coping, we are going on foreign walking holidays 
but this doesn’t suit me as well as Rowland. | am getting to 
hate hanging around airports and not really looking forward 
to the trips. When at home it's just cycling, as | hate tar- 
mac walking and get sore soles from it. | am also very frus- 
trated by not being able to put hillwalking pictures on my 
web page. However, the counter shows more hits now that 
it's showing just another cycle ride round the local roads. | 
hope this is because folk are looking for good news from the 
area rather than because they Riss: valley pictures! 


m MacRoberts, Edinburgh — ° 
| write this Ravine just returned from Meall Gainmheich, a 
564m hill which receives nothing like the attention of its 
more famous neighbour, Ben A’an, which has been open for 
two or three weeks now [written 30 April]. Problem is, it is 
just Ben A’an. The sign at the foot of the path makes it 
plainly clear that you are not welcome to wander beyond 
the summit. This sign does not have any basis in law, but 
how many know this? 


Following the Comeback Code, | “respected the local sign” 
but chose to ignore it. The only sheep | saw were 2km to 
the east on the other side of a loch and 300m lower than 
me. So why did | feel guilty? | was doing nothing wrong 
and was following government guidelines at all times. Why 
did | approach the ridge cautiously, before sticking my head 
over in full sight of anybody who might be there? 

The hillwalker has become an outcast. Not welcome in the 
countryside unless visiting one of the unfortunate thousands 
who have seen their livelihoods hijacked by the landowners. 
Getting into the hills is not a hobby, it is a way of life. A way of 
life that is greatly upset if you can’t get out. Your occupation 
and all your available time are spent either in the hills, 
talking about them or thinking about them. Your relationship 
is strained as you drive 150 miles to a hill with the intent of 
climbing it — within the Comeback Code guidelines of course 
— only to find that when you get there your partner cannot 
bring themselves to get out of the car because 200 metres 
away is a cottage. What if someone can see us? 

This feeling that you are doing something wrong is com- 
monplace just now. It is time for people to get out again. 
By following the Comeback Code you are following the 
best governmental advice. It is time to remove intimidating 
(and illegal) signs from up and down the country. Act on 
the Comeback Code. “Obey official signs” of course and 
“respect local signs”. It should be obvious on the ground 
which landowners/farmers deserve the respect and which 
are just using FMD as an excuse to keep hillgoers away. 


Bill Fairmaner, Birmingham 
| was affected from the start as, in the circumstances, | felt 
obliged to cancel a week in Galloway at the end of February. 
The general message was: “if you could avoid going on to 
the hills for the next few weeks, then please do so — and it 
will all be back to normal shortly”. Fine, no problem. Work 
took me to Dundee on the day of the first Scottish case. 

| was to repeat the drive north at four-weekly intervals. 
On the next trip, FMD had taken a grip of northern Cumbria 
and Annandale. Grey smoke drifted low and lazily across 
bare, muddy fields, rising slowly to merge with the scraps of 
grey cloud. Sheep were clustering in the corners of the 
fields, almost if they were looking for mutual support prior 
to the coming onslaught. By the time | returned south, the 
culling operation had been stepped up, the number of smoke 
columns had trebled and the fields were emptying. The coun- 
tryside was not so much burning as smouldering with the 
ashes of destruction. By Easter, there was barely a sheep to 
be seen between Moffat and Penrith. The fields were empty. 

Witnessing the consequences of FMD, albeit from the 
insulated environment of a passing car, is far more telling 
than viewing pictures on television. It allowed me to view the 
“closure” of the countryside with some degree of equa- 


ot nimity, at least for the first month or so. Anything, please 


: 4 God, anything but this blanket destruction for the Highlands. 

_ Itwas less easy to accept restrictions within urban environ- 
ments. Shortly after visiting Dundee, | went to for a run based 
on canal towpaths near Stockport, only to find them shut. 


» Total closure of footpaths was probably the easiest option to 


. implement, but a little thought applied here and there would 
have alleviated my increasing sense of imprisonment. 
Over time, the gap between official advice on sensible 
precautions and reality, in terms of land being closed, has 
_ grown. As a result, my residual sympathy with the precau- 
tionary approach is being rapidly eroded. This adds one more 
__ layer of frustration and of course there are few opportunities 
to relieve the resultant stress through fresh air and exer- 
cise. In this regard, it is the little things I’ve missed: the 
ability to go for a run over the Clent/Waseley Hills just south 
of Birmingham, or in Lyme Park near Stockport, or the 
odd trip out the Roaches, or to some Welsh hills. The canal 
banks in Birmingham have taken a pounding as a result — 
not just from me but from a large number of serious-looking 


walkers (poles have been sighted). My legs and feet have 
suffered from the unaccustomed pounding on tarmac, and 
every time I'm feeling less than fit and well my patience and 
temper shorten. The run-up to Easter was particularly trying. 

So, will | obey the Keep Off signs when next in the 
Highlands? The risk of my passing on the infection is low 
to non-existent. The establishments and the people | care 
about — the shops, the campsites, the tea shops — need 
custom. | need the fresh air. So, despite all I've seen, the 
answer could be No, so long as there’s no chance of 
getting caught — but this does rather go against my normal 
instincts. Desperate times, though. 


Jim Bailey, Tralee, County Kerry ———_—— 

Just back from Oban last night [30 Apr], waster axaatart 
Managed Sunday on the Wee Buachaille: a fine day and 
very pleased to get on the hill again. The good news for 
Ireland, just been announced on TV this evening, is that 
hillwalking can resume on 11 May. YES!!! 

At the start of the outbreak the Irish government's 
response was: “All hillwalking was not advised”. | am 
reasonably certain that all mountaineers have acted re- 
sponsibly and have not been out. The Irish Mountaineer- 
ing Council along with local clubs have “shown their 
solidarity with the Irish farmer’ during this crisis. Access is 
now a Serious issue in some areas and | think the IMC 
wanted to show that mountaineers are a responsible body. 
There would seem to be a closer affinity to “the land” here 
and | think it is fair to say that a number of the population 
have a tie to the land or the farming community and 
any serious outbreak would have a very serious effect on 
the economy and rural life as a whole. 

| have not ventured out while the ban is on, and as far as 
| am aware there have been no cars at any of the car parks 
for Mount Brandon or the Reeks. | have tried to keep fit by 
cycling and walking. You can walk on the beach but not on 
the dunes. | tried walking along the back roads but | find 
this sore on the knees and there is risk of attack by some 
savage dog (a serious issue for casual walkers). 

When the weather is bad and | cannot get out for weeks 
on end | do get quite frustrated, but now | am not allowed 
out | don't feel quite as bad. Tralee MC managed to get 
extended use of a local climbing wall as some sort of 
alternative, but | never liked walls as such and you seem to 
have to be possessed of superhuman strength to survive 
even one assault never mind the whole night. 

| have asked others how they are coping, and what a lot 
of people seem to miss is the company, the meeting of 
people on the day, the craic. The TMC goes out every 
two weeks and the organised walks sometimes attract 
big groups, so if you are into this sort of thing then you 
can chat. Personally | am into the smaller group of two or 
three. One is even better. 

The outdoor shops are certainly feeling the pinch as 
equipment for angling and shooting (also banned) are 
usually sold in the one shop. If you cannot get into the 
countryside there is no point in going and if you are from the 
UK or beyond there is no point in coming at all. | am sure 
that this official opening of the countryside is a response to 
the tourist industry which must be coming apart at the seams. 
Agriculture is big business but tourists are even bigger. 


Alastair Fergusson, Pitlo 
| was at a funeral when someone told me that FMD was 
back in the country after an absence of over 30 years. It was 
a nasty shock to say the least and the speed of its spread 
geographically and the number of cases was unlike any- 
thing I’d thought possible. | can remember the 1967-8 
outbreak but it seemed to be so far away and therefore 
less of a threat to us in Highland Perthshire. The TV 
pictures brought home the seriousness of the situation, while 
our more mobile society meant that the next outbreak could 


have been on my own farm. It was this fear that led to an 
almost instant closing of the countryside. 

How did this affect me? It seemed very strange living in 
a land devoid of people. Looking up at the Ben [Vrackie] 
and seeing nobody and no footprints on the path for 
weeks on end was weird to say the least. | was amazed 
how walkers kept away and they deserve great credit for 
that. It was also a strange feeling being hemmed in on my 
own land. | remember early in the crisis wanting to go for 
a low-ground walk round Loch Faskally with my wife as it 
was such a great day, but then realised we couldn't. 

Like many hillwalkers, | was puzzled why skiing was 
allowed and walking was not. Before the outbreak, | had 
taken my two boys to Glen Shee to ski and they really en- 
joyed it, especially as conditions were the best for years. 
We stopped going as it wasn’t right us going skiing and 
then expecting people to keep off my ground. 

As time went on and as the risk diminished, | felt more 
uneasy about keeping the Ben Vrackie path, the bealach 
walk and the low-ground rights of way near Pitlochry 
closed. These walks would have been opened sooner than 
they were had the slaughter policy been different. The 
fact that all stock within 3km of an infected farm were to 
be culled would have meant that 20 farming units would 
have suffered had my farm got FMD. It would have been 
bad enough having my own stock killed but the thought 
that over 12,000 ewes and 1,000 head of cattle belong- 
ing to others would go was a worry to me. 

In April, as confusion reigned as to what was open in 
the countryside, more people were about and | didn’t like 
asking walkers to turn back — especially two | knew 25 
years ago when | stayed in Angus. As soon as the paths 
were opened, | phoned them up as | hope the countryside 
never again has to be closed for FMD or any other reason. 

This crisis has shown us how many businesses apart 
from farming depend on access to the countryside and 
how much people enjoy and have missed this access. 


Tony Deall, Penrith 
| am a nearly 57-year-old GP in Penrith plague centre 
(hoping to become a 58-year-old ex-GP), and have for 
many years come to rely on the Lakeland fells as my 
personal playground — so the sudden loss of this amenity 
has come as a profound shock both physically and 
mentally. I'm sure I’m not alone in this, but there has 
been minimal recognition of such problems round here. 

| have always liked to have targets in life and one of 
these in recent years has been preparing for and entering 
the Long Distance Walkers’ Association 100-miler at the 
end of May. Normally early spring is the time for training, 
reccying and generally honing my body — ha ha. This year 
has necessarily been a big blank void so far, made even 
worse as my “knackered knee” syndrome has not really 
improved with the lack of downhill work. Walking/running 
on roads seem to be just as bad for the poor old things. 
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Naturally the main sympathy locally has been with 
farmers (and possibly tourism), and any hint of showing 
lack of solidarity or daring to suggest hill walking might not 
be so dangerous is definitely Politically Incorrect. Two 
walkers were arrested on Skiddaw and | heard a police- 
man stating on the radio that they had been made to 
strip and disinfect — “and serves them jolly well right’. 
The apparent lack of logic and thought about footpath 
closure is very obvious here. The path across the golf course 
just above my house had been closed for the duration until 
it was reopened as one of “100 best-loved walks” available 
for Easter (half of them were car parks, for heaven's 
sake). This path was closed again after Easter despite the 
golf course remaining open throughout — although I've no 
argument with that as | quite enjoy the odd game of golf! 
| spoke to a man from the council who said that the path 
was in direct contact with a field containing sheep. Not so, 
said |: no sheep there now. “Oh well, sheep were there not 
so long ago”, he said, and therefore the path would have to 
remain closed for six weeks if they had been infected. 
What about the fells then?, | asked him. “We are advised 
that the hefted sheep are safest left where they are and 
there is a risk in allowing walkers on the fells.” So for 
another 4-6 weeks that will remain the picture here. There 
does not seem to be any rational risk assessment (are 
you all right if you don’t wear wellies, perhaps?) and, while 
all paths were closed at the drop of a hat, reversing the 
situation is looking far more difficult. Even more depress- 
ing is the apparent unquestioning acceptance of it all by the 
organisations | belong to or have contacted. The LDWA, 
the Fell Runners’ Association, the Ramblers, the National 
Trust and the Cumbria Tourist Board are all toeing the line 
and have accepted the received wisdom about non-access. 


Carol Pudsey, Bourn, Cambridgeshi 


A pre-Easter trip to Crieff had been planned long ago: 
some of us need hills for our health and sanity. My route to 
Scotland from Cambridge (clean area: no foot and mouth 
outbreak within 35 miles) was chosen to minimise the 
distance travelled through infected areas. | found Strath- 
earn almost entirely closed, no landowners having followed 
the good example set by Crieff in re-opening the municipal 
walks. The atmosphere of fear in the countryside was 
palpable and it came as a real shock to feel so unwelcome. 
Knowing myself and my dog to be “clean”, by careful 
map-reading | was able to find ways on to three new 
Grahams and one repeat Corbett, where there were no 
forbidding notices. | sought out hills which were largely 
forested, to minimise possible contact with livestock. 
Interestingly, on two of the hills | was observed by (evident- 
ly) locals who made no attempt to eject me. Nevertheless, 
knowing | was there by sneak and subterfuge definitely 
made the whole thing less relaxing and enjoyable. 

The aspect which most annoyed me was seeing the 
rights of way closed (eg Glen Almond west of Newton 
Bridge). There are so few of these in Scotland that | really 
feel the effort should have been made by local authorities 
to keep them open and provide boot / bike-tyre dips. 
Anyone planning a through trip at Easter is almost bound 
to be the experienced, conscientious type who would use 
disinfecting facilities where provided. Nobody | know wants 
to spread the disease, and it was galling to be so careful 
myself and then hear about the Sutherland crofter who had 
been regularly visiting the infected area in Cumbria. 

Finally, MAFF has had a lot of stick, but its website 
and the SERAD equivalent have been two of the very few 
reliable sources of information. Also a bouquet to 
www.walkscotland.com for keeping its news page up to date. 


Jon Metcalf, Inverurie ——— 
In trying to find out about FMD, | found several excruciat- 


ing images on the net of animals showing symptoms. Can 
my discretionary ticking spread such pain? | don’t know, but 


Aiming off — An outflanking manoeuvre handy when approach- 
ing a laminated sign reading: “No Access Due To Foot And 
Mouth” (or a handwritten sign reading: “No Excess Due Two Fot 
And Moth”). As you near the sign, leave the path in a diagonal 
direction, spend 15 minutes battling through brambles and a further 
five minutes crouching in green slime after hearing what you think 
is a tractor in a neighbouring field. Start again only when sure it 
was a Boeing 747 bound for Boston. Eventually emerge on open 


ground some distance above the sign. Your legs are covered in . 


twigs and bits of moss, you have nearly put both eyes out, but 
your conscience is clear and the hill beckons. 


Exposure — The ascent or descent of open ground in full view 
of farm buildings below. Comes in a variety of grades, with only a 
few Grade V routes ever having been achieved (none in Wales). 


Relief — Once regarded as a method of shading maps, now an 
expression of one’s mood when the sanctuary of a public road is 
reached at the end of a successful exposed descent. 


MAFFnetic variation (also MAFFnetic north) — Similar to 
aiming off, MAFFnetic variation is the amount you need to 
twiddle the compass to avoid encountering farmland. Varies greatly 
between regions, and in certain counties (eg Devon, Cumbria, 
Perthshire) many walkers adopt the “wheel of fortune” 
approach and spin the compass dial randomly before stepping 
off the tarmac, convinced they’ll get sworn and scowled at 
whichever way they go. 


Back bearing — A cheeky form of relief. Once “safe” ground 
such as a road has been reached, the walker pauses, tums his or 
her back to the nearest Keep Out sign, and bares both buttocks. 
(Also sometimes known as Lark Descending.) 


Triangulation (aka hiding) — In times of FMD paranoia only 
hills carrying large summit caims or trig points should be attempt- 
ed in daylight (note however that nightcreeping is a skill worth 
honing). Anything smaller than a metre-high pillar leaves the 
summit dangerously exposed and makes a lunchbreak very unwise. 


Tracks evasion — Bulldozed tracks up glens are among the 
most exposed of all routes, to be avoided if at all possible. Much 
better to take some contouring sheep track (never mind that this 
is used by sheep; the aim is not to spread FMD — walkers don’t 
do that — but to avoid being spotted/caught). Also useful is any 
route which involves sneaking along a riverbed, while in extreme 
track situations it is prudent to dive headlong into a ditch the 
instant an approaching quad-bike is heard. 


Dung dodging — A stand- 
ard and sensible anti-FMD 
procedure, easy enough to 
perform on the open hill but \ ALER-© a 
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much harder when some 
slurry-spraying, don’ t-give- 
a-shit John Deere tractor 
comes rumbling past on the 
road at the end of the day. 


Col cull — An advanced form of tracks evasion, col culling deals 
with the problem that the most exposed places on any hill are 
the narrow connecting dips. It is here that a farmer is most likely 
to spot you, so it’s worth eliminating cols from your route even 
if this means dropping an extra 100m and contouring across 
hellish slabs where no one has ventured since some orchid- 
hunting botanist in 1926. 


GPS (Goat, Pig and Sheep navigation system) — 
Central plank of the Comeback Code and most useful of all 
modem navigation devices. Almost all GPSs allow for the 
setting of waymarks to plot a safe route through areas of live- 
stock, while the best models add the option of steering an 
optimum path to avoid shepherds, NTS wardens and Country- 
side Alliance rallies as well. GPS works by bouncing signals off 
orbiting satellites, and it is believed that within two years the 
Bush/Blair Stars Wars technology will allow infected animals 
(and straying walkers) to be laser-incinerated from 1000km up. 


am not comfortable with the risk. I’m no vegan tree-dweller, 
being totally relaxed about humane stock management 
and dispatch for food and clothing. I’m also party to the 
hillgoers’ jihad on the midge unto the 700th generation. But 
is my discretionary release worth the possibility of inflicting 
such misery on any higher animal for pure fun? No way. 
While | live in an uninfected area and environment, and 
want to spend time in another, my risk assessment says 
to carry on. If not, | won't walk. | have cancelled pre-FMD 
booked full-week holidays in Yorkshire and Cumbria later 
this year at a cost of several hundred pounds in deposits. 
Happy about this? No. Live with the possible alternative 
of bringing the bug somewhere else? 'Fraid not either. 
Most are capable of their own judgement on this. If you 
don’t share mine, that’s fine. | only have to be happy with 


< my actions to sleep at night. 


Has the state jumped on an opportunity to mess us about? 
_ | prefer to view most of the elected as decent people with 
_ real problems to manage that the rest of us have shirked. 
Don't like their performance? Go stand and do a better job. 
Have the forces of conservatism jumped on an un- 
_ warranted bandwagon? Absolutely, but so what? Marilyns 
_ will be at least a 30-year game for me. Eventually this Get 
Off My Land excuse will be beaten, the hills will still be 
there, and we'll all get back to our spiritual homes. How in 
the long run is the current pause different from the annual 
_ 8-10 week hiatus we all endure in the name of stalking? 
_ | sympathise with those huts, B&Bs and gear shops 
_ driven to the brink by this mess, even those where my treat- 
ment has been abrupt, shoddy or patronising in the past. | 
_ couldn't have been in the great situations I've enjoyed with- 
out them, and hope that most of the good ones pull through. 
Am | less effective in the daily professional routine with- 
_ out a regular hill fix? | shouldn't be, try not to be, and am 
after all paid the same even if my heart isn’t in the job ona 


particular day. How about home life? | have certainly been 
a more present parent through FMD. The enforced reduc- 
tion in hill time has meant more contact time with the tribe, 
which | hope hasn't stressed them as much as two months 
without an eagle or an orchid, rock, snow or waterfalls 
has hit me. The views of non-walking partners and 
colleagues will make interesting reading! 

Sertbamett hatiay 
Admission: Foot and mouth has altered but not halted my 
hill plans. This is because | live in Perthshire. | sympathise 
with those people living in FMD affected areas. In late 
February the hind shooting season closed and FMD erupt- 
ed. At that time | was based at Taynuilt, out on Starav 
and Cruachan picking off unvisited Murdos. The Marilyns 
to the south-west of Loch Awe gave options for rest and 
wild weather days. | took advantage of the best of the 
possibilities available in the Scottish mountains in spring- 
time: hard snow and the return of the warming sun. Then 
the No Entry signs and disinfectant tubs appeared and | 
returned home to assess the reality of the situation. Plenty 
of advice came from the websites regarding the issues and 
most importantly the fact that, right from the outset, some 
places were open. | turned my mind to options. Climbing 
areas such as the Northern Corries and Aonach Mor were 
open, related no doubt to the adjacent skiing. 


“| was so lonesome | took some comfort there” 


Climbing comfortable routes in familiar gullies gave a warm 
reminiscent glow, but the hollow afterburn and sore thighs 
after a day on the planks at Glenshee had little to recom- 
mend it. Weeks on, the list of open hills has expanded 
apace with my search for new options. As new hills come 
on-line, my mind turns to putting together the pieces to form 
a plan, and so far | have been out as often as | wish. 


The picture is similar to that during the stag/hind shooting 
season or climbing a rock route with the obvious holds miss- 
ing, and my planning has changed to suit the criteria. The 
underlying worry is the timescale of the current restrictions. 
A combined deer cull and an FMD restrictive regime would 
indeed be a problem. 

No Entry signs have always had an effect on my Scottish 
/wimpish / British / keep on the right side of fair play attitude, 
and | could not enjoy a day on the hill if | thought | was 
upsetting a stalk and undermining a keeper's work. A climb- 
ing friend’s. son is a trainee keeper and | can appreciate 
how valuable these jobs are to a significant number of 
young Scots. Against that, | would be grumpy if | thought 
that advantage was being taken by landowners by leaving 
up No Entry signs longer than necessary or through their 
failure to apply the risk assessment procedure. 

| have been very appreciative of internet comment such 
as that on scotlandonline, and have been keeping up to 
date with access openings through the MCofS. What of 
hillwalkers with no computer? Who do they turn to? [Good 
point — the printed and broadcast media have appeared 
much less sharp about access issues — Ed.] 

As backup, | have my first passport for many years in 
anticipation of a clampdown, but would rather stay in Scot- 
land. As a semi-retired climbing/walking/skiing/mountain- 
biking pensioner, | am best placed to take advantage of 
whatever is going. | feel sorry for the working younger 
generation with more specific ambitions, but there is a 
balance here. When | was younger | had no Buffalo or 
Gore-Tex, no banana ice-picks or Thermarest, no paths 
on the Munros or car parks with toilets (good things or 
bad things?) With young children at home and a tight 
budget, | often went months without a visit to the hills (violin 
plays, softly). Optimistically, let's hope this is a glitch in the 
history of our hill experience and that the current access 
status is not jeopardised because of this epidemic. 


<sender_undisclosed> 
My experience has been atypical as | was busy doing up an 
old house following relocation to Oxfordshire. While not 
welcoming the FMD outbreak, the thought that | wasn't miss- 
ing out on the hills probably helped me focus on the task in 
hand. Then, after moving in, | celebrated with a week's walk- 
ing in Madeira followed by a long weekend in Braemar. So 
the frustration has only really crept in over the past fortnight. 

| don't blame the authorities for taking a cautious line 
initially, when there was a lack of information and the natu- 
ral reaction was to take all available measures. Things have 
now changed — Oxfordshire only suffered two small out- 
breaks in Bicester and was declared FMD-free two weeks 
ago — and the continued closure of the majority of its foot- 
paths is surely unreasonable. Until 25 April there was no 
access to the entire Oxfordshire sections of the Thames 
Path and the Ridgeway, much of which go alongside purely 
arable land. (Early May update: a 4% mile stretch of the 
Thames path at Oxford and three miles of the Ridgeway 
are now open, plus some other paths.) Not all counties 
have been as tardy in opening up; Surrey currently has 
70% of its footpaths open. 

Frustration can do strange things to normally law-abiding 
citizens. The Thames Path passes my place of work and 
| often make use of it at lunchtimes. There has been 
speculation that Oxfordshire CC will have to reopen the 
towpath at Wallingford very soon to allow the annual 
regatta to take place. However it was still closed yester- 
day [3 May], quite unjustifiably given the absence of any 
livestock on this stretch. Sod it, | thought. | ripped off the 
notice, chucked it in the hedge and continued on the path. 
It will be interesting to see whether it reappears. 

When forced to relocate from Cheshire in October, | was 
aware that | would not be able to get to the hills as fre- 
quently, but expected my other interests to compensate. 
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This hasn't happened. Being away from hills has only made 
me feel their absence more keenly (but | maybe enjoy them 
more when | do get out). If others have found surrogate 
activities I'd be glad to hear them; you need a death wish to 
cycle in south Oxfordshire. 
Andy h 
Foot and mouth disease is 100% fatal amongst livestock. 
More than that: not only are all infected animals killed, but 
all surrounding livestock is slaughtered as well. The rights 
and wrongs of this are a moot point: this is what happens. 
The only way to prevent it is to prevent the disease 
spreading, and if this mearis forgoing a few weeks on the 
hill then so be it. | may be a carnivore, but | have respect 
for the animals | eat. | do not like to see them suffering; | do 
not like to see them prematurely killed. | consider it my moral 
duty to take whatever action — or inaction — necessary to 
prevent it. Arguments about land ownership and usage are 
irrelevant. The issue is purely one of animal welfare. 

FMD is now in the wild deer population in Cumbria and 
quite probably elsewhere. The authorities clearly have no 
policy for dealing with this and have decided to ignore it. But 
it means that sporadic outbreaks are likely for a long time to 
come: Britain may never be truly FMD-free again. | wait to 
see what effect this may have on stalking in the long run. 

Don't believe anything the government — or the media — 
tells you. On 25 April Ceefax declared 15 new outbreaks. 
The newspapers next day reported ten or 11. The following 
day Ceefax reported there had been 18 cases. The addi- 
tional three were never listed, but two cases had been at 
Duns and Mountain Ash — both many miles from any previ- 
ous outbreak. This information was not reported in the 
press [I think it was — Ed.], which concentrated on the 
human case of FMD (of little real concern — the person 
affected notwithstanding — other than to create another 
needless food scare and further problems for the tourist 
industry; now everyone thinks they'll die of FMD if they 
eat meat or visit the countryside). 

Farmers are not to blame for the outbreak. True, a few 
have benefited financially and some have no doubt abused 
the situation: an unfortunate, but inevitable, fact of human 
nature. Some hillwalkers have expressed satisfaction that 
sheep from hill farms have been culled on the grounds that 


there is overgrazing of upland areas. Maybe in some areas, 
particularly the Highlands, this is true. But that is no reason 
to see animals suffer. Would you rather have sheep or sitka 
spruce? Kielder has been unaffected because all the sheep 
farms have been replaced by trees. 

Some landowners in the Highlands have imposed bans 
on access to the hills. They may seem to have only their own 
interests at heart, they may seem to be over-reacting, but at 
the same time they are protecting the wild Highland deer 
population and the livestock of tenant farmers and crofters. 

There were inconsistencies in the access ban — such as 
golfers and skiers being allowed to continue their pursuits 
of pleasure. But that doesn’t mean hillwalking shouldn't 
have been banned. By keeping off the hills we were doing 
the responsible thing. It's the skiers and the golfers who were 
at fault. We have the moral high ground, at last — let's 
keep it! The same applies to bothy closures. The MBA was 
attacked for asking people not to use bothies, yet this 
was the right thing to do and in the best welfare interests 
of livestock and deer. 


Obviously it's easier for me to say all this when, if | were 
to travel outside of town (which | haven't for several weeks) 
| could see funeral pyres and even slaughtered animals 
lying in the fields. | can appreciate that it is much harder 
when you live in a city, or an unaffected part of the country. 
But can you be absolutely sure that the bloke met in Glen 
Coe last week wasn't a labourer just laid off because the 
farm on which he worked was infected with FMD? 


Mike Knipe, Crook, County Durham 
It must be serious: the council have closed the kiddies’ 
playground. | only voted for Tony Blur because he did 
better songs than Oasis, but when he appears in the centre 
of York going on about the countryside being open for busi- 
ness and not to mind the bad men setting fire to sheep 
everywhere — ooh, it makes my blood boil. The council 
also announced they were ceasing grass-cutting operations 
and stopping road maintenance. Road maintenance?! 

| went to Hartlepool to walk on the beach. OK, | was 
desperate. There was a notice on a path saying it was 
closed. The path crosses a golf course, complete with golf- 
ers. Are they going to get FMD on their balls? | bloody 
hope so. The Durham coastal path is still open, though. 
Very nice, too. The sea’s a bit grey, and the beach is a bit 


black in places, but it's interesting. You can watch as some | 


yoofs try to set fire to an armchair before sending it over 


the cliffs. You can listen to the complaints of the displaced | 


hillwalkers about the nonexistent bus service. Remember 
Get Carter? You can stand in the very place where Michael 
Caine met his end after despatching a bloke in a coal bucket. 
Great stuff: must go back next time there’s an FMD outbreak. 

So, I've been making lists. I've got a list of “things to do” 
— hills to bag, walks to walk — that'll last me three or four 
years. And I've been able to play rudies with the wife on 
Sunday mornings, and have a big breakfast and read the 
papers, wash the bloody car and mow the feckin grass and 
put up some arseholing tiles in the piggin’ kitchen. Aye, it's 
an ill wind... 

I'm not bothered, though. | can kick it any time. | don't 
need to go walking. Boots? They look bloody silly, don't 
they, and | don’t believe | can even remember where | put 
my rucksack, and I'm too fat now anyway... 


Robin N Campbell, Cumbernauld 
Farmers are accustomed to spreading misery about. If 
things go wrong on the farm, we all get the benefit — 
though this is usually only poison in our food. The farmers’ 
way of dealing with FMD continues this egalitarian trad- 
ition. Neither they nor their animals can move about freely, 
so why should any of the rest of us? As their economy is 
suffering, so should everyone else's. They get compen- 
sation for their misfortunes, but — wait a minute — this is 
a good thing, so nobody else should get any. The FMD 
policy may or may not take account of farmers’ needs (I 
don't believe it does), but it certainly takes absolutely no 
"account of anybody else’s needs. That makes it a rotten 
_ policy which should never have been pursued. 
Government is in charge of policy, and Mr Blair — TB to 
his friends — has taken personal charge of the execution of 
this rotten policy. What has he been doing? He’s been 


|. getting his ministers to wander about the world telling out- 


_ right lies about conditions in the countryside and he’s 
been vacillating about vaccinating, pretending that it is 
really up to the farmers when, of course, it is really up to 
him. Although the alternative is dire and — yes — deform- 
ed, TB and his party should go into the firepit on June 7 
for manufacturing a crisis out of an animal disease approx- 
imately as serious as ‘flu. 

| could have a moan about large landowners, too, but 
they have merely followed their natural inclination — 


~ which we all share — to have the hills to themselves. 


Instead I'll turn on us, walkers and climbers. We have for- 
gotten that our recreation is a militant one which involves 


the repeated offence of trespass and have turned into 
obedient sheep ready to turn away from a hill at the sight 
of a little white notice saying “Keep Out’. We are perfectly 
accustomed to making up our own minds about whether 
we are disturbing deer shooting, grouse shooting, lambing, 
dotterel breeding, etc. We should make up our minds 
about whether we are liable to spread FMD, and then go 
anywhere we like if it seems to us that we're not. Police 
action or bad landowner behaviour should be immediately 
followed by organised mass trespass. 

My final thoughts are about those who profess to care for 
animals — vets and animal welfare groups. What sort of 
person is an animal doctor who rolls up her sleeves to 
destroy thousands of healthy animals? An evil person, 
that’s what. And who is going to listen to the animal wel- 
fare groups’ complaints about a few laboratory animals 
and foxes when they have remained silent throughout this 
outrageous holocaust of animal life? No one, that’s who. 


Mike Smith, Eariston eaten tne 
While most of us would empathise with the chaos and 
distress being experienced by the farming community 
(especially by the animals themselves), and would res- 
pect the restrictions on access imposed as a “precaution- 
ary measure", it is incredibly frustrating not to be able to 
wander the hills at will and enjoy the (illusory?) feeling of 
freedom thus to be found, especially given the resultant 
damage to the wider local economy and the strong possi- 
bility that risks to animals from walkers are minimal anyway. 

There are many inconsistencies in access arrangements 
in different areas of the country. | have just [late April] 
returned from a weekend in Braemar — the Invercauld 
and Mar Lodge estates have an enlightened policy of 
allowing near full access. Contrast this with the situation in 
the Lomond hills which | passed on my return: every foot- 
path was declared closed, even the car park was sealed 
off. As far as | am aware, in neither area has there been 
any outbreak; how can the discrepancy be justified? Are the 
draconian restrictions in Fife (and elsewhere) unnecessary 
and unjustifiable as well as being undemocratic? 


Evelyn Reid, Paisley - 

My young niece summed up things nicely on hearing yet 
another news report on FMD when she said: “Oh no, 
not the moo baa oink oink thing again!” | was lucky early 
in the crisis when | was able to go skiing on Cairn Gorm 
with the Uphill Ski Club. | was amazed that as a wheel- 
chair user | wasn't wheeled over disinfected matting or 
good old-fashioned straw, but no, | was obviously of little 


| threat to the countryside and drove my wheelchair as far 


as | could over the snow before transferring to my bi-ski. 
Needless to say | had a great day and will remember it for 
a long time. 

One week later | was out again, trying this time to get 
access to a layby near Aberfoyle so that | could take a 
pathway along a forestry plantation to a viewpoint. Sud- 
denly things had changed: | was now a hazard to live- 
stock (of which there was none visible, nor has there ever 
been on that stretch). All laybys were sealed off and there 


| were signs everywhere. To say | was annoyed was an un- 


derstatement and left me asking Why? Why one week in an 
area with much livestock was | allowed access, no ques- 


| tions asked, and then the following week why was there a 


blanket ban nowhere near livestock? On the second occa- 
sion | was going to stick to the path and on the first | could go 
over a wide area of hill and could have bumped into any 
sort of livestock that cared to wander that way. | should 
add that | used different wheelchairs in the different areas 
— | thought this a sensible precaution to take! 

There has to be a sensible approach taken and this 
must be applied to all areas. | am sure everyone — land- 
owners, farmers, walkers and locals — would all appreciate 
clear directives from the Scottish Executive. 


the landmark TACSO0, something akin to entering the SFA 
Hall of Fame. And like the most recent entrant to the 
Hall, Braveheart Colin Hendry, I find myself assailed and 
assaulted: therefore, gentle reader, please forgive some re- 
taliatory elbow... 

Hamish Brown’s article contra Smith in TAC49 pro- 
vides a perfect example of how mediocre and crony-ridden 
the world of mountaineering “literature” is, and why TAC 
is so necessary. Mr Brown works hard in his piece to 
defend his fellow professional scribe, as the freemasonry 
of the outdoor genre demands: in the case of Mr Gilbert’s 
book, he does so pretty half-heartedly, it has to be admitt- 
ed. My review is a “big mallet to a wee tent peg”, he 
offers; and anyway, Gilbert has been “knocking about the 
hills ... since Smith was crapping in his nappies.” What, 
and that’s supposed to make him a good writer, then, 
Hamish? Given that Mr Brown later in the same paragraph 
accuses me of “dumbing down”, I am surprised that he 
himself descends to the dialectic of the pub argument. 

It would appear that Hamish is still in the huff over my 
review of his appearance in the Wilderness Walks TV 
series, complaining that I trivialised the programme by 
concentrating on “Cameron’s” ear-ring. I stand by my 
belief that an accessory which may well be de rigueur in 
certain San Franciscan bars and bath-houses is entirely 
inappropriate to a middle-aged, heterosexual, hairy-arsed 
man. Also in that TAC40 piece I expressed a wish that 
McNeish had asked Brown if he never felt a bit of a hum- 
bug, banging on about the despoliation of the hills while 
at the same time having, been partly responsible for their 
present popularity. I have now been provided with the 
answer to this putative question: it’s all my fault, apparent- 
ly. The wilderness, Hamish howls like an Old Testament 
prophet, is “being smashed to Smithereens” (sic). I find 
this apportioning of blame most unfair, particularly as 
others have been stomping about the wilderness (and writ- 
ing articles about the experience) since even before I was 
trumping in my terry towelling. 


IT T IS INDEED a plesaars to sibs sisdecrae an amearince in 


“a blessed relief for the landscape...” 

So what does Mr Brown suggest as an alternative to me 
and my cairn-tolerant kind? Why, death, destruction, geno- 
cide, holocaust and atomic incineration, apparently. In 
what must be the crassest, most insensitive, and generally 
up-its-own-arse sentence ever to appear in the course of 50 
TACs, Hamish tells us that “World War Two was a blessed 
relief for the landscape.” Presumably he is not thinking of 
the landscape of Hiroshima, Dresden or Clydebank. 

Leaving behind the image of the wounded and dying 
of Stalingrad and Normandy consoling themselves with 
the knowledge that no new cairns or paint-marks appeared 
on the Cuillin that day, let us return to the glorious 
Defence of Gilbert. “Truth is never in extremes,” admonishes 
Brown. “In the Alps some markings could be bearable (but 
not for me), even to someone who is against such at home. 
A bit more thinking, and apparent contradictions can add 
up.” Now, frankly, Hamish Brown has been getting away 
with this type of nonsense for far too long. His books and 
articles are full of pithy axioms like this, which are a queer 
mixture of Scots couthiness with Zen paradox. National 
Treasure he may be, but he’s just plain wrong. I’m no math- 
ematician, but I hold it to be an absolute truth that two 
plus two equals four. If someone were to suggest to me that 
two plus two equalled two, should I agree a compromise on 
a product of three, because Hamish thinks truth is never 
in extremes? A bit more thinking is indeed required, sir. 

But at least Mr Brown has made an attempt to tug the 
shirt, to stand on the toes and to throw a punch behind the 
ref’s back: and that’s something you wouldn’t usually see 
him do in the glossies or the weekend supplements. What 
makes the Corrie so different and so good are its feuds 
and flytings, its intemperate language and extreme opinions: 
let’s keep it Angry for the next fifty. 


Richard Watson, Cockermouth 
Why does the world revolve around sheep? They’re ‘ont very 
little to the farmers, except when filling in inflated compensation 
claims. Locals don’t get the benefit — if | go into my local shop to 
buy lamb or beef I’m likely to be offered stuff from another part of 
the UK or abroad. Where’s the economics in that? Why can’t | 
buy good locally-produced organic meat and dairy produce? 

People say that if the countryside wasn't grazed (and the Cumb- 
trian fells are seriously degraded through overgrazing) then it 
would be a “wilderness”. Sounds good to me. We could do with a 
few real wilderness areas, and a reduction of farming would lead 
to the re-establishment of the original wildwood. Go for it. Per- 
sonally, I'd shoot ’em all — the farmers, that is. Or, more humanely, 
why don’t we just pay them a ieleeed for life todo dest 


Steve Weatherill, Oxford - 


A holiday in Scotland is planned for the second half of March 
2001. The blissful prospect of hills beyond the Great Glen hauls me 
through the grey English winter. Then comes the plague. We 
drive north, over roads booby-trapped with disinfected straw, 
past grim “KEEP OUT!” glares, into the forbidden lands stalked 
by the shadow of disease. “Is anywhere open to walk...?” 
The inquiry is met with a suggestion that public roads might 
be available ... if you're lucky. Footbaths guard the villages. 
Affric? No go. Cannich and Strathfarrar too, as bodies designed 
to serve the public interest prefer one private sector over all 
else and to hell with economic logic. 

Itis the week beginning 17 March and the Comeback Codeis not 
even a glimmer in some spindoctoring official's eye. Scotland is 


of a kindly landowner near Gairloch whose acreage of young trees 
is enclosed against the depredations of deer and, since he is able 
to guarantee (more or less) that humans and animals will be kept 
apart, he is opening the land to walkers. Is this the only off-road 
walking available in all Scotland? It is two hours distant but we are 
on our way. A car park! A “Path Open” sign! The track leads into 
the enclosed area, and | can see the fence snaking away across 
the rolling land, and, glory be, the cute rocky hill of Meall Lochan 
a’Chleirich is within the sanctuary: 1322 feet of accessible hill. 


But what's this? The notice has some small print. “Stick strictly to 


the path and keep dogs on a lead until within the enclosed area.” 
What does that mean? Do you have to stick to the path throughout, 
or only until within the enclosed area? Logic suggests the latter. If 
the enclosed area is livestock-free, keeping to the path cannot 


be necessary. But whatif | nip up the hill, get spotted and tomorrow's __ 


P&J \eads on “Angry landowner closes only walk in Scotland as 
selfish walker breaks the rules”? The dilemma, oh the agony. 


We walk up the track, into the enclosed area, and on for three © 


miles of well-made path, enjoying splendid views of icy Baos- 
bheinn and the abrupt northern profile of Beinn an Eoin. The sun is 
out and it is warming the crags of Meall Lochan a’Chleirich, which 
right now is Machu Picchu and Kangchenjunga combined, the 
world’s most alluring forbidden mountain. On descent we stroll 
past other walkers, all keeping faithfully to the path. Reaching the 
point nearest to the foot of the appealing scramble up to the summit, 
| have to make a final, fateful decision. How do | interpret that 
notice? Am | going to climb that hill? The relaxed outdoor lifestyle? 
| am wracked with incisions of guilt, tortured by the lure of the 
scramble and tantalised by the summit. What did | do? 


closed. And yet ... A single paragraph in the Press and Journal tells 9 Well, what would you have done? 
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Better clink a hill on Albion's Plain. 


Bryan Cromwell, Eaglesham ————____ 
| walked part of the dreaded West Highland Way on the day 
it was “re-opened”, going from Rowardennan to Rowchoish 
bothy. Driving home later listening to Radio Scotland, | 
heard Brian Wilson announce that there were disinfectant 
footbaths. These must have been positioned at Milngavie 
only — there were certainly none at Rowardennan. 
What's the point when you can take up the walk at an infinite 
number of locations en route? Wilson warned listeners that 
Ben Lomond was still closed but that the hill would have 
been closed anyway due to lambing taking place! | am sure 
we have all climbed the Ben during the spring and | for one 


ill-informed ex-Beach Boy minister presumably meant 
Conic Hill, which for some reason does seem able to sus- 
tain lambing-closure; it's sadly typical that the interviewer 
didn’t know enough to correct Wilson on air — Ed.] 

By the way, | saw 12 of the wild goats of Rowchoish. 
They were grazing in the oak and birch woodland along 
with a number of sheep. The thought of these long-horned 
creatures ever having to be slaughtered fills me with horror. 

So it's OK to climb Beinn Narnain and the Cobbler from 
Arrochar but not from Glen Croe. | “did” Narnain the other 
day and passed within 15 feet of a number of sheep (as did 
369 other walkers). | took great care not to cough, breathe, 
_ or shake a booted foot in their direction. Incidentally, when | 
returned to the car park (and this was midweek) | counted 
83 vehicles. 
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have never been met with any lambing restrictions. [The | 


SHORT TALK on “THE DEMISE OF THE 
CALEDONIAN PINE FOREST" to those 
INTREPID ALBION CLIMBERS... 2 


Peter Wilson, Portstewart 


| was in the Falkland Islands when the first outbreak in 
England was reported and wasn’t home until early March, 
so missed much of the initial excitement. Television 
news, British Forces Radio and emails kept me in touch in 
a detached sort of way. However, it was quite a shock to 
discover the “closed” notices on my return. (Despite what 
the government said/are saying, “closed” was and still is 
applicable.) Northern Ireland has only had about four con- 
firmed cases of the disease but because much traffic and 
farm animals enter the province from northern England / 
southern Scotland (the Carlisle-Galloway axis), precautions 
have been pretty tight. Hills have been out of bounds, as 
have coastal footpaths. Restrictions have been eased slightly 
in the last few weeks, but two of the Northern Ireland 
cases were only discovered during Easter so further restric- 
tions could be just around the corner [written 25 April]. 

A couple of aspects that caused particular frustration were: 
1) a blanket shutdown of all National Trust properties in 
Northern Ireland. It is understandable that some properties 
should have closed — those adjacent to or incorporating 
farmland; but to close our local beach (which the NT man- 
ages) was, in my view, crazy. This 1%-mile stretch of sand 
backed by dunes does not border on agricultural land; rather 
the golf course provides a buffer zone. While we could not 
walk on the beach, the golfers were permitted to continue 
“spoiling a good walk”. | have never been a great fan of the 
NT (all management and little or no appreciation of how 


During its ten years on the planet, TAC has often debated how hills and other upland features ought best be named by 

those who climb and study them. The policy adopted by TACit Tables has (generally) been to choose and use the 

Ordnance Survey name, even if this sometimes seems illogical or misplaced. But what if the OS provides alternative names 

on different maps? What if a name clearly includes a spelling mistake? And what of the most vexed aspect of all, bi- 

lingualism: we have a predominantly non-Gaelic-speaking mapping agency meddling with / modifying (take your pick) 

the language in which much of the northern and western landscape is named. 

Language evolves, of course (or at least it damn well should), and over the next couple of years it will be interesting to see 
how the new Explorer maps tackle the trickier Highland problems. And as an overture to that, a new OS policy document 


needs studying, as Andrew McCloy reports: 


BACK IN NOVEMBER last year the Ordnance Survey pro- 
duced an interesting if little publicised document called “Gaelic 
names policy”. Its clearly stated core aim is to achieve a con- 
sistent approach to the use of Gaelic names throughout all OS 
mapping products. The document begins by setting the scene: 
“Currently, the regular use of the Gaelic language is generally 
restricted to the Western Isles (Na h-Eileanan an Iar). There are 
in addition significant numbers of Gaelic speakers in the cities 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and along the west coast. Some 
Gaelic names, in pure and modified form are, however, in use 
throughout Scotland, in particular in relation to natural topo- 
graphical features, for example, mountains, rivers and lochs.” 

All straightforward so far, except for those Gaelic speakers in 
Fife who are clearly living in the wrong place. The document 
continues to explain the need for a consistent and effective Gaelic 
“names collection and maintenance policy”, and observes that 
“the principles contained within this document are equally 
applicable to the treatment and use of Scandinavian names, 
Scots (Doric), Pictish, Cumbric and Anglian”. And just to make 
sure there’s no lurking doubt, it goes on to further clarify 
matters: “The use of the term ‘names’ within this document 
applies to distinctive names only, for example, Steomabhagh, not 
descriptive names, for example, ‘cattle grid’.” 

Next comes some inevitable trumpet-blowing, where the OS 
promises to work with the minister for Gaelic to further the 
understanding of Gaelic names in relation to the impact on 
Scottish culture, and to “ensure joined-up geography by part- 
icipating in Gaelic working groups”. (What on earth is joined- 
up geography? Can you get a GCSE in it?) The OS also says it 
will ensure that “common usage. and evidence provided by 
historical form are both considered when defining the spelling 
and/or depiction of a name.” 

So, what will all this mean for your average Scottish hill as 
depicted on future OS maps? The policy document is very clear 
over its depiction of the natural environment, with the following 
statement being printed in bold: “Normally, only one name will 
be shown which will be the locally and/or historically accepted 
form, be it in Gaelic or English.” Limited exceptions will be made 
for major features (mountains, hills, islands, headlands and rocks) 
where there is an established use of the bilingual form — the 


examples given are Braeriach / Am Braigh Riabhach and Isle of 
Lewis / Eilean Leodhais. However, make sure to note that “when 
depicting bilingual names, [the OS will] show the English version 
first, except where the sequence differs on a nameplate or sign- 
board.” Crucially, who is going to decide which name to use? 
According to the OS the authority for guidance, as they describe 
it, will fall between 1) historical mapping and local usage and 2) 
the Gaelic Name Liaison Committee [GNLC]. Moreover, the OS 
promises not to convert to Gaelic any existing anglicised names 
on the authority of any one individual, and will co-ordinate any 
name-change with the local authority through the Gaelic names 
liaison officer. 

I can’t help but feel that this document looks quite grand but 
says very little. In a way it smacks of the OS jumping on the 
Gaelic bandwagon, while at the same time admitting that most 


« ~/6 
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bilingually named hills will stay that way, just as the majority will 
remain with one given name. It doesn’t properly address the wider 
question of Gaelicisation of anglicised names, other than the OS 
won’t listen to the advice of one person, apparently. (Any one 
person in particular, I wonder? Could small groups of people 
lobby for specific names?) And does it imply that the OS will 
simply nod through the decisions of the GNLC and tacitly accept a 
general trend towards Gaelicisation of names? The OS is careful not 
to state this, of course, but to some extent it’s already happened on 
Westem Isles maps where even some Nordic-based names have 
been Gaelicised (eg Roineval has become Roinebhal). It’s tempting 
to speculate that the OS will happily go with the flow so long as 
they sell more products — especially as their flagship 1:25000 
Explorer series is about to embark on its conquest of Scotland. 

A little over 200 years ago the national mapping agency came 
into being partly because English troops got lost in the impene- 
trable and unmapped Scottish Highlands. Today the Southampton- 
based cartographers and businessmen are still wary of getting lost 
in that alien linguistic environment north of the border. 


landscape has evolved), and this action puts them higher 
on my list of organisations not to join. The beach is now 
open, but it took the NT several weeks to do this. 

2) — the statement by Michael Meacher, some weeks 
ago, that the “countryside is open” and that to prove it you 
could ‘visit village shops and roadside restaurants”. Just 
who does this guy think he’s fooling? And isn’t Meacher 
a rather high-profile member of the Ramblers Asso- 
ciation? He seems to have a rather narrow definition of 
“countryside”. (Meacher and his wife own nine — or is it now 
ten? — homes between them — Ed.] 

The situation in Northern Ireland has been further compli- 
cated by the widespread and large-scale illegal movement 
of farm stock. This is not new: it's almost a tradition here. 
Most farm animals get counted as part of several farms 
when grants are applied for. Animals are moved for the 
benefit of inspectors. These idiot farmers should be 
buried, burned, or rendered along with the diseased 
stock. Another example of the not-so-few causing problems 
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for the majority. And still farm tractors trundle up and 
down the roads shedding their soil and slurry so the rest of 
us can drive/cycle/walk through it. 

One “good” result of the crisis is the cancellation of the 
local motorbike races scheduled for mid-May. This annual 
event (the nearest equivalent would be the Isle of Man 
TT) attracts 70,000-100,000 people to the area but causes 
a lot of disruption for local residents. We usually head out 
of town for the weekend — to the Mournes. This time 
we'll probably go cycling and trust we won't have leather- 
clad and helmeted maniacs tearing up and down the roads 
attempting to emulate Barry Sheene. 

Cycling has replaced walking to some extent, but several 
state forests have been re-opened so we're hoping to walk 
a long green tunnel soon. The Easter trip to the Lakes had 
to be cancelled. We were intending to ascend the Old 
Man of Coniston on 18 April in company with the Old Man 
of Grasmere (a friend celebrating a significant birthday). 
Instead, we extended the Norwegian ski tour. 


OK, it may only have been Arthur's Seat, but it was a new 
Marilyn and, more importantly, it was a significant summit 
after ten hill-less weeks. The views were not stunning but 
the nearby Pentlands were clear, the Ochils were a hazy 
mass and the Bishop and the Lomonds stood out to the 
north. Eastwards we could pick out North Berwick Law and 
the Bass Rock and further round the lumps of the 
Lammermuirs, where | had once run myself into the ground 
in search of a single TAC quiz point. We felt like exiles re- 
turning to our native land after many years of banishment. 

For what heinous crime had we been banished? We 
might, just might, spread an unpleasant disease to the 
Highland sheep — a species which is slowly destroying 
our landscape in the name of profit or subsidy. “Hoofed 
locusts,” John Muir called them. Then there are the deer. 
We are constantly informed that there are far too many of 
them, but to reduce their numbers by weakness through 
disease would not be sporting. 

For weeks we have been fed misinformation and down- 
right lies — from Comeback Code pamphlets telling us 
that “humans cannot catch foot and mouth disease”, or Mr 
Fitba [aka former East Fife right-winger, Henry McLeish] 
himself telling us that the hills are “not closed”. We have 
endured increasing frustration, occasionally almost boiling 
over in raw anger, only appeased by a trickle of woodland 
walks and hill corridors opening up. But we have endured 
it because of the invisible blackmail hanging over us that 
any breach of the regulations could become ammunition for 
the land “owners” at future access pleadings. Surely this is 
the last time hillgoers can be expected to bow down in 
meek compliance. We have played the game to their rules 
too many times; next time must be our turn. 


Les Cunningham, Inverness 

The weekend before Easter | was on the hills for the first 
time in seven weeks. In that time | had done a bit more 
cycling than | might otherwise have done, and a bad dose 
of ‘flu had provided some distraction, but it had been a 
frustrating period. The worst was looking west from the high 


ground south of Inverness towards snow-covered hills 
against a blue sky at a time when skiing was OK but 
hillwalking was forbidden. Now that some of the restric- 
tions were being eased, the Gay Outdoor Club was able to 
meet at Ballater. On Saturday we did the circuit round Loch 
Muick from Lochnagar to Broad Cairn; on Sunday it was 
Culardoch and Carn Liath. Although the choice of hills 
was influenced by the foot and mouth closures, at least it 
did not affect our ability to follow the routes we wanted to. 

The next weekend | was with a couple of friends on 
Beinn Dearg and the western Fannaichs, in poor weather. 
For Beinn Dearg there was the minor nuisance of a slightly 
longer approach through the forest than normal. The next 
day we were confronted with signs insisting that we follow 
one particular route and return the same way. Given the 
very strong westerly wind, it was certainly not the most 
appropriate route for the prevailing situation. There was 
also the annoyance of seeing a Keep Out sign on a path 
signposted by the Scottish Rights of Way Society. 

If | believed that all these restrictions were justified, | would 
find it easier to accept them. Given the very slow rate at 
which hills are being opened up, and the apparent reluc- 
tance of the Scottish Executive to do anything more than 
publish a toothless “Comeback Code”, | am very pessimistic 
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about the prospect of anything like normality returning 
soon, or at all. | have been looking at the drafts of the 
Scottish Outdoor Access Code and the Land Reform Bill. 
The code looks reasonable, but would have no legal status. 
The draft bill is worse than useless as far as access is 
concerned. It would, in effect, give landowners the right 
to close off all or part of an estate by just putting up notices. 
In view of the reluctance of the majority of estates to allow 
access now, although the official advice is that there is only 
an infinitesimal risk of FMD being spread by hillwalkers, it 
seems likely that this power would be abused by some land- 
owners. There is also the risk that the landowners will use 
the outbreak to push for changes in the bill which restrict 
access still further. In that case, the effects of this outbreak 
could be with us for many hoe 


Stuart Nicolson, Leeds 


There’s something you should know: these days | am mapsepeer 
a mountain biker. | cut my hillwalking teeth in the four years 
| spent at university in St Andrews but now live in Leeds, so 
have had to find another outdoor sport. Trying to do Scot- 
land in a normal weekend is just mad and while the Lakes 
or Snowdonia are only about two hours away and have 
fine mountain scenery and solitude, it’s difficult to get both 
at the same time. The Pennines and North York Moors 
are much closer — nice enough for an occasional walk, but 
really not that inspiring. But a bike lets me cover at least 
twice the distance | would walk, and the tracks we ride 
often add a lot of interest and challenge to the day as well. 
It's fair to say that FMD is affecting me less as a biker 
than as a walker. At first | did some road riding but the nov- 
elty soon wore off. Now we seem to be involved in an un- 
dignified chase of information on which areas have re- 
opened and making the best of what's available. It's the 
open moorland crossings, long descents into valleys and 
climbs out the other side that | enjoy most and there’s 
been none of that for a couple of months. Planned hill- 
walking trips have fallen by the wayside: an Easter get- 
together with university friends in the Lakes and a weekend 
in Glen Roy in early March. I've not been up a hill since 
January and have not done a proper mountain bike ride 
since the end of February. It’s starting to show. On the 
positive side I've worn out fewer bits of bike and my knees 
haven't felt this good for years. The downside is that | feel 
less fit than two months ago and go to work on a Monday 
feeling less refreshed than after a proper outdoor fix. 
Locally only the Dales have seen anything more than 
isolated cases, but still the prospects for restoration of 
access look bleak. Some areas have reopened — generally 
in or around towns and in forests with no livestock — but 
there is a clear reluctance to reopen moorland for the time 
being. Unless things get better soon, I'll be redefining what 
seems a sensible distance to Wore fora SWeanene SBRy:s 


Alison Coull, Edinburgh 


It was the first weekend after Foes Finnie's “Stay away 
from the countryside (unless you are a skier)" speech. 
We went up north anyway — we were planning to ski but 
took the walking gear. There were so many conflicting 
stories that we wanted to see for ourselves what the true 
position was. It turned out to be an almost surreal ex- 
perience. In the space of a few days Scotland really had 
closed. The roads and laybys normally filled with walkers/ 
climbers were deserted. Every conceivable point of access 
to hills in the A9, Loch Laggan and Glen Coe areas had a 
Keep Out notice. We began to feel like fugitives on the run, 
expecting to be stopped and interrogated about why we 
had ice axes and boots or interrupted by a radio news- 
flash that the police were seeking information about an 
unconfirmed sighting of two walkers in the Highlands. 

We drove into the Creag Meagaidh car park to read the 
notice and couldn't help looking about nervously and 
reversing out quickly. We stayed at the Tulloch bunkhouse. 


The place had been full but the entire booking had been 
cancelled as had all midweek bookings. It is these people 
| feel sorry for. They will not get any compensation. The 
restrictions that have been and are still being imposed in 
the Highlands are farcical. What amazed me was the way 
it was all unquestioningly accepted. Full marks to the 
guide Alan Kimber for challenging the closures. He is largely 
responsible for the early opening-up of access rights in the 
Fort William area. His website (www.guide.u-net.com) is well 
worth a look for sensible debate and some outrageous 
stories about the recent access battles. 

Finally, is there anything more ridiculous than the sign on 
the col between Beinn Narnain and Beinn Ime, telling 
people that they can’t go on to Beinn Ime? | hope the 
sheep and the deer can read. 


Lindsay Munro, Bankfoot 
The night the first confirmed case of FMD was announced 
| remember thinking: “was that not some kind of farm dis- 
ease eradicated in the sixties?” The following afternoon 
a group of hillwalkers came into our Aberfeldy shop. Their 


Early dismay turned to anger during the outrageous 
“skiers only” period as it became obvious that walkers 
and climbers would have to wait at the back of the queue for 
restrictions to be lifted. Meetings took place, pressure 
groups were formed, letters and emails were sent, with vary- 
ing success; but the seeds of unfairness and inconsistency 
that continue to the present were sown during that time. 
For example, as | write this (8 May), the NTS continues 
to restrict access to Ben Lawers several weeks after open- 
ing most of their other mountain properties. On 1 May they 
opened the nature trail enabling people to walk to over 
2000ft, while keeping the summit snows out of bounds. 
Maybe the sheep have a secret new ski resort up there! 
Perthshire has more than its share of access blackspots 
at the best of times, so we were grateful to the JMT and 
Atholl Estates for getting the ball rolling in our area by 
opening Schiehallion and Beinn Dearg at Easter. Credit is 
also due to TAC’s Ed and Cameron McNeish among others 
for continuing to bang the access drum through the crisis. 
Most worrying for the longer term is that large tracts of 
land could be closed on a regular basis when the potential 


walk around the Carn Mairg horseshoe had been cancelled 
due to “Hill closed — foot and mouth disease” signs at 
Invervar. That was the moment | realised we were facing a 
significantly larger problem than a farming crisis down south. 
As the countryside shutdown spread, our business, like 
most others in tourist areas, began to suffer. Plans to recruit 
two members of staff for the new season were shelved as 
the sales dried up and we reluctantly took the decision to 
close our Aberfeldy shop on Wednesdays and Sundays. 


loopholes in the access bill currently before the Scottish 
parliament are exploited by certain landowners. | would urge 
readers who aren't already MCofS or Scottish Rights of Way 
Society members to consider joining. We might all need them 
to speak with as strong a voice as Poaatelt in the future. 


Johan de Jong, Hardenberg, Ne 
This morning | should have left Eskdale ‘youth hostel to 
cross the Walna Scar road on my mountain bike. Instead, I’m 


Catching foot and mouth on the internet 


No, you can’t transmit it that way, but I’ve visited a fair number of websites and sent quite a few emails during the outbreak. This is a 
catalogue of comments on what I’ve found and done. I refrain from putting the word “open” in quotes, though mostly it deserves to be. 
Mountaineering Council of Scotland, Walking Wild (www.mountaineering-scotland.org.uk, www.walkingwild.com) 
These two sites concentrated on cataloguing the current state of what was open without any kind of critical comment — often copying 
what managers had said. They generally appeared to be quite accurate and current (eg a comment of mine appeared the next day). The Tiso 
site, www.tiso.ws, gives very similar information, though with some subtly different comments. 

John Muir Trust (www.jmt.org) Useful in the earlier days on JMT properties, though not always as current as might be. Did well to 
publish the Nevis risk assessment, showing how ponderous and subjective the process was, how hard it was to make inches of progress. 
Alan Kimber — Fort William guide (www.guide.u-net.com) A great site in the early days for a blow-by-blow account of the snail- 
like progress in getting some winter climbing open and spreading hillgoers’ views. Once opening was achieved it became understandably 
less current. Other guides’ sites have said very little and only on the lines of “we’re now operating with possible amendments to plans”. 
Scotland Online, edrenalin (www.scotlandonline.com/outdoors, www.edrenalin.com) These have been giving a good deal of 
comment on FMD and access in articles by TAC’s editor and Tim Pettifer, respectively. Well worth reading. 

British Waterways (www.britishwaterways.co.uk) Canal towpaths should be just as “safe” as public roads (safer, in fact, as they 
don’t go through farmyards), and blanket rural closure after the first few days was unreasonable. Initially I had a very bureaucratic 
response from BW HQ to emails but later found Andrew Stumpf in Scotland quite helpful, though still unable to agree with the “road” 
comparison. Stumpf’s line was that softer surfaces could be more muddy than tarmac — perhaps he doesn’t drive much on country roads. 
Forest Enterprise (www.forestry.gov.uk) Useful detail but suffers from using unfamiliar or over-general area names that won’t 
be obvious to an outsider. Maps would help greatly. Too much “no access to open hill” (it wasn’t for them to speak for others) and a 
general excess of caution. As with BW, I eventually got reasonable comment from a local source after HQ had said little relevant. 
National Trust for Scotland (www.nts.org.uk) A habit of being postdated / not updated as often as might be; otherwise reasonably 
useful. Unfortunately, “dilatory” sums up the NTS performance, especially in the astonishing Lawers and Lomond delays where it 
appears they were obstructed by tenants. The Trust’s failure to publish risk assessments has been a serious error, encouraging speculation 
about motives. I’ve had reasonable emails from Andrew Bachell, director of countryside, without being convinced by much of what he said. 
Woodland Trust (www.woodland-trust.org.uk) Not much detail and a strong feel of “see how responsible we are”. When checking 
Scottish woods I found MAFF guidelines rather than Comeback Code. “Dilatory” is too weak for the WT’s performance. They now [mid- 
May] claim to be about 75% open, but this is number of woods, not actual area, which seems a good deal less. No response to my email. 
Ramblers’Association (www.ramblers.org.uk) Has also generally taken a “we are very responsible” line and has a section 
on suggested urban walks (!) Various links are given but not to MCofS or Walking Wild. 

West of Scotland Water (www.westscotlandwater.org.uk) I wondered about Loch Katrine but found extremely little of use on 
the site. Use of the phone was advised. 

Scottish Executive (www.scotland.gov.uk/news2/current.asp) Plenty of detail on FMD, including maps, but regards access as 
being covered elsewhere, via links, especially to visitscotland. ve not made much use of that site, though I have made them aware of trips 
I would have made (eg to Mull) but for access problems. Their reply was sympathetic while not showing much sign of taking action. 
Politicians Emails to MSPs (list and constituency) produced negligible interest by way of relevant comment. However, my constituency 
MSP — Elaine Smith — invited me to meet her and we had a 45-minute talk about FMD, access and other issues. I also wrote to my MP 
(Tom Clarke, who doesn’t seem to have email) asking him to question MAFF on models of FMD spread, etc. So far, he has replied, but 
with nothing relevant from MAFF. Keep pestering MP and MSPs on access, though — both in the FMD context and on the Access Bill. 
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sitting in a train on my way to a meeting of my teachers’ 
union, a meeting | would have been blissfully unaware of 
had not this FMD disaster forced me to cancel my trip to the 
Lakes. So yes, | feel quite strongly about the state this 
epidemic has landed us in. Or, to put it more correctly, the 
state “the powers that be” have landed us in. 

| guess TAC is not quite the place to indulge in a treatise 
on agricultural policy, but let me say this: | remember as a 
child hearing announcements on the farmers’ news of an 
FMD outbreak somewhere. Some signs were put in place, 
and everybody went about their business “as usual”. Just 
a fact of life and nothing to worry unduly about. So appar- 
ently not every change is a change for the better. 

From the train window | can see the red-and-white plastic 
tape, cordoning off any footpath in sight. Yes, we do have 
FMD in Holland as well, and the response has been as 
heavy-handed as in the UK — although we have been 
spared those horrible smoking pyres of carcasses. 

Nature conservancy agencies have been falling over 
each other to comply with government requests to close 
off any patch of woodland and any track to walkers and 
cyclists alike. (If quizzed, they say they “have been order- 
ed".) These closures don't apply to the tarmac roads used 
by 30-ton lorries ferrying slurry from contaminated areas 
to be dumped on arable land somewhere near where we 
live ... But that's “business as usual”, of course. 


Physical and spiritual well-being can apparently be put | 
on hold for some time, though. I'm trying to keep spirits up | 


by doing some road cycling, pottering about in the garden 


(although Lidy is a far better gardener than | will ever be) | 


and reading on the internet about the progress (albeit pain- 
fully slow) being made in opening up the Scottish hills. 
Oh, yes — of late some areas over here have been 
opened up again — at least officially. Go there and you'll 
still find the ubiquitous red-and-white tape (somebody 


must be making a fortune in selling that stuff) and plastic- | 


ised signs forbidding anybody to enter. So Lidy and | have 
booked a short trip to London in a few weeks’ time: we 
might be able to get some walking done in Kew Gardens. 


Phil Cooper, Lancaster 

Here in Lancaster we're right next to infected farms, eg 
at Halton, just outside the city. Also, south Lakeland, 
through which | travel Mon-Fri by train, is severely affect- 


Canal Towpath and part of the Lune Valley cycletrack / 
footpath — an old railway track. Even some urban public 
footpaths have closure notices, which is infuriating. One 
50-yard path near our home is closed as it goes along the 
edge of a field, but there are never any animals in it. 
There appears to have been no real thought as to which 
paths could reopen, just a blanket ban. 

| can live without hillwalking for a while as | have other 


© interests, eg cycling. And we moved house five months 


' ago, so there are plenty of house projects to do. We're 


%< focusing on activities other than hills and countryside. Our 


* regular May Day weekend's camping meet at Sedbergh is 
off. Normally | would get a walk done on the surrounding 
; fells. Instead, and unusually, our reaction is to do city 
| tours — maybe Durham and Newcastle instead. We had 


. > a day in Chester in March with a walk on the city walls. 


We have an annual charity fundraising roadwalk — the 
40-mile Keswick-Barrow walk — and I'm on the organising 
committee. This passes close to infected areas in south 
Lakeland. We're OK on the tarmac lanes, but various car 
parks, including farmers’ fields, may not be available. 
We've already put the event back two months, hoping the 
situation will be clearer by July: we'll need to make a go/ 


he no-go decision by late May. We have about 850 walkers 


* and 100 teams plus lots of local community support to 
organise. Troubled times indeed; this walk is in its 35th 
year and wasn't affected by the 1967-68 outbreak. 
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The latest news is that the cross-bay walk can no longer 
be done. This is a walk across the quicksands of More- 
cambe Bay and wading through the River Kent with the 
Queen's guide, who has known the intricacies of the ever- 
changing route for decades. The walk has been closed 
because the coastlines on both sides are closed. This has 
caused my daughter's school PTA a lot of stress as they 
were banking on doing the cross-bay as a sponsored walk, 
and as a major PTA fund-raiser this year. 

Weekend 28-29 April update: Sat: cycled from Arnside 
to Dalton-in-Furness on lanes entirely avoiding the A590. 
| crossed many disinfectant mats in the south Lakes farm- 
land, rigidly following the rules and keeping to the tarmac. 
But a couple of lanes were closed, altering my route. Sun: 
an hour's sprint up the River Lune cyclepath to see how 
far it is open. Answer: from the city to Crook o’Lune — a 
big improvement on Easter weekend — things are looking 
up! At Crook o'Lune there is a fine view of the valley and 
Ingleborough (as painted by Turner) — we remember the 
days when we used to be able to climb this hill! 

Summer holidays? We're off overseas. 


Willy Slavin, Glasgow 


At the age of 61 | have aradualty been fedunina my winter 
hillwalking which | have replaced with cycling. On 11 


| April, well after publication of the Comeback Code, two 


of us set off from Glasgow to Irvine on the long-estab- 
lished cycle track. Imagine my horror when, north of 
Lochwinnoch, we met a cow wandering along the track! 
Giving the potential disease-carrier a very wide berth, we 
proceeded to Lochwinnoch where we were called over by 


| a Muirshiel Park Ranger who wanted to know where we 


had come from. Naturally we pressed upon him our 
concern that we had been put in such danger by the loose 
cow which gave him something else to think about. His 
job appeared to be preventing anyone coming from the 
main road into the car park that services the loch. It defied 
belief that the day before the Easter break this very 
popular venue was closed. The adjacent public park was 
mobbed with children. On parts of the cycle track further 
south there were remnants of Keep Out tapes lying about. 
There were no Welcome Back signs so it was impossible 
to say whether these had been discarded officially or 


| whether local kids had taken the law into their own hands. 
ed. All footpaths are closed, together with the Lancaster 


(Ed. — Willy has also noted a link between FMD and the 
performance of Celtic FC: they won the European Cup in 
1967 and had a pretty good domestic season in 2001. 
So maybe we should be blaming the Pope for the disease.) 


John Burnett, Edinburgh 


There are pleasures in urban walking. Mote people to 
speak to. “When | was commanding an RAF base in 
Persia in 1944” said a man on Craighouse Hill in a leafy 
part of Edinburgh who wanted to talk about Biblical arch- 
aeology. More architecture to ogle. Fewer midges. So I've 
been walking more in the evenings. And | had a Saturday 
in East Kilbride, trying to avoid dull carriageways. There 
was one wondertully comic sequence, the end of a football 
match between two teams of eight-year-olds. It went to 
penalties, and neither side could score. You don’t get that 
on Argyll’s Bowling Green. 


Advertisement feature 


It is with great pleasure that TAC welcomes back its most respected sponsor, the Bolt-On™ Corporation, whose 
absence from recent issues was due to an unfortunate downturn in the global prosthetic market (now 


thankfully resolved) 
THE BOLT-ON” LEG REPLACEMENT KIT 


Leg shattered beyond repair? Foot hanging by a thread? Don’t despair, the Bolt-On” Leg Replacement 
Kit will allow you to get off the hill without a troublesome Mountain Rescue call-out and the inevitable wide- 
spread media condemnation that goes with it. Here’s what to do: 


[1 = Mark out your amputation flaps. Use the Bolt-On™ Indelible Skin Marker to draw a dotted line 
completely around your thigh, about a third of the way from knee to groin. Starting from this line, 
draw another line about six inches long up the inside of your thigh. Do the same on the outside of 
the leg. Good! It’s as easy as that to mark out the “muscle flaps” for an above-knee amputation. 


Start your amputation. Place the Bolt-On” Bite Block (not included) between your teeth. (If this is 
unavailable, any stout piece of stick will do.) Now cut firmly along the dotted lines, making brisk 
slicing movements through skin and muscle. There is a tendency to rush at this point, but go 
carefully — watch out for the large blood vessels in the front of your thigh. When you find them, tie 
them off with the twine provided, and then cut through them. (If you are careless and cut them 
without applying ties, significant “hosing” may occur, which can be awkward to deal with.) 


Raise the flaps. Reached bone? Still conscious? Well done! Now 
gently lift the muscle flaps, and use the Bolt-On” Periosteal Eleva- 
tor to scrape away their underlying attachment to the bone, until 
you can see a good six-inch length of exposed femur. (Uncon- 
trollable or hysterical sobbing is perfectly normal during this phase 
— but take care not to drool or vomit into the open wound.) 


Cut the bone. Nearly there! Fire up the Bolt-On™ Rotary Saw, and 
slice neatly through the bone at the upper end of its exposed 
length. Be sure to use Bolt-On” Shatter-proof Glasses (not in- 
cluded) to keep flying bone chips out of your eyes. 


Select a self-tapping prosthesis connector. Compare the diameter of the exposed marrow cavity in 
your thigh bone to the Small, Medium and Large Bolt-On™ Prosthesis Connectors. Select 
whichever one seems to be the best fit, and use the Allen key provided to screw the threaded 
end carefully into the marrow cavity. 


Clamp on your new leg. Open the Bolt-On™ Quik-Leg Clamps (patent applied for) at the top end 
of your telescopic leg replacement, using firm thumb pressure. Identify the central locating 
stud, and offer it up to the prosthesis connector already in place on your thigh bone. Now tuck 
the muscle flaps gently under the Quik-Leg Clamps, and pull the release lever to snap them 
firmly shut around what remains of your thigh. Adjust the walking-pole style telescopic sections 
of the leg replacement until it matches the length of your good leg, and off you go! 


oT Tidy up after yourself. You will be keen to try your new leg immediately, but please don’t leave 
the amputated limb lying around on the hill for others (or their dogs) to find. Follow the Come- 
back Code and take it home! 


Caution: Always use the Bolt-On™ Disposable Foot Attachment (not included) if there is any danger 
of transmitting foot and mouth disease. Never attempt to replace both legs at the same time unless you 
have walking poles available for stabilisation. When in doubt, consult your family doctor. 


And remember: A Bolt-On™ Leg Replacement is guaranteed to reduce knee loading by 100% — that’s 
like not carrying around 7,000,000 adult male humpback whales during an average active lifetime! 


<sender_undisclosed> ———_—_____—_ 
The hill-running community took an early stance in all this 
to advocate a responsible approach by runners and race 
organisers. This involved recommending cancellation of 
all races and all training on farmland and uplands. We 
were keen not to antagonise Scottish landowners with 
whom we have always had a good relationship and on 
whom we depend for our races to go ahead each year. 

The special thing about hill running is that it focuses folk 
from all over the UK into one part of the country at a time 
(more so than does skiing or hillwalking). So if there is 
any risk of people spreading the disease ... (mind you, 
| have never seen anything in writing proving that non- 
agricultural folk have spread FMD). 


More recently, things have relaxed rather and some races 


are going ahead under “risk assessments’. The Scottish 
Executive has asked each sport's governing body to insist — 
on these, but there is no central audit. In other words, the ~ 
Exec is passing the buck on making any decision, and — 
those sports with the most to lose financially (eg skiing) 
have done what they liked. 

To cut a long story short, we would look stupid were 
there to be an outbreak in an area where there had recently — 
been a race, so it's best to err on the side of caution. That — 
said, many races will no doubt be getting underway soon 
so long as folk promise to wash their kit thoroughly before 
and after. 
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7 With everyone diverted and distracted by the foot and mouth hoo-ha, another significant land-related issue has slipped 


quietly through the news net this past while. The idea of Scottish walkers and climbers being required — or at least 
requested — to pay for out-in-the-sticks parking is not an entirely new one: the honeypot of upper Glen Clova has 
been managed this way for some years. But the new £2 fee at the Spittal of Glen Muick is a radical enough departure to 
raise concerns about thin ends of large wedges and an eventual “Lakedistrictisation” of the Highlands — especially 
with Scotland ’ first two national parks lumbering slowly over the horizon. There was considerable consultation about 
the Glen Muick plan — which came into operation at Easter — in the east of the country, but many hillgoers in the 
west and elsewhere will have heard little or nothing about it. So TAC went in search of the organisation behind the 
charging, the Upper Deeside Access Trust, and this is what their project manager, Andrew Coleman, has to say: 


READERS WILL BE only too familiar with the impact of 
large numbers of users on the mountain environment, 
particularly at a busy honeypot such as Glen Muick on 
Deeside which acts as a magnet to the very popular hills of 
Lochnagar and the eastern Grampians. With severe path 
erosion growing throughout the Highlands and entirely 
inadequate resources to deal with the scale of the problem, 
how should we fund, organise and manage the complex 
and expensive task of path repair and ongoing maintenance? 

As with any imposition, no one really wants to volunteer 
their hard-earned cash to park in mountain areas, no 
matter to what good purpose the funds might be put. Some- 
how it jars against the spirit. However, hill users have 
acquiesced over the years, as car park charging has been 
steadily (stealthily?) introduced throughout the English 
national parks as well as closer to home in the adjacent 
glens of Glen Tanar and Glen Doll. With the numbers of 
hillgoers on popular Munros matching those south of 
the border, is it time for a rethink? Clearly the issue has 
both a cultural and political dimension, and raises wide 
questions about whether conservation and access work 
should be entirely funded through central taxation or be 


“assisted” at the point of use by those directly benefiting. 
I will, however, avoid falling into that hole and will leave 
it for others to debate in the letters column. 

First, a little background. For those of you who remem- 
ber, the way in to Lochnagar used to be the long trudge 
from Easter Balmoral and over the Gelder Shiel. The 
introduction of the Spittal car park in Glen Muick trans- 
formed the situation in the 1970s, enabling visitors to 
get much closer by car and considerably shortening the 
walk in (which particularly helped climbers in winter). 
Like many narrow mountain gateways, the Glen Muick 
approach quickly became a victim of its own success: 
40,000 cars per annum, the main car park overflowing 
every weekend from Easter to September and up to 160 
cars parked down the road at any one time. In good 
weather — and in holiday periods at any time of year — 
a long trail of cars, minibuses and coaches will park 
down the road. The ensuing congestion, visual impact 
and measurable knock-on effects on the hill have caused 
concern for many years, but with no obvious solutions. 

This provided the spur some three years ago for the 
creation of the Upper Deeside Access Trust (UDAT), a 

non-profit-making charity formed from an amalgam of 

public partners and European funding. UDAT tries to 
address the kind of problems already mentioned by 
looking at the strategic needs of access to the area in 

a balanced way and improving, matters where possible. 

Its work includes repairing mountain paths, develop- 

ing low-level path networks and providing better 

information for visitors. 

Unusually for a Highland glen, a rich supply of 
data had been accrued over a ten-year period on the 
volume of traffic in Glen Muick and parking at the 
Spittal. Together with a major recreation survey of 
visitors, this has given a valuable and fascinating, 
picture about long-term use and recreation in the glen, 
as well as providing the views of climbers, walkers 
and casual visitors on a range of mountain issues. On 
this foundation, UDAT consulted widely with all the 
main user, conservation, land management and local 
community interests on a number of traffic manage- 
ment options. An open workshop was held to review 
the findings and debate the various developed options 
on how this might be translated into a workable and 
reasonable solution. 

The options looked at were many, and included 
closing the road, introducing a shuttle bus and prohibit- 
ing parking on the verge. Traffic management schemes in 
other mountain areas were also looked at to see whether 
any lessons could be learnt. Some options had to be 
rejected because they genuinely discriminated against 
users (such as banning, coaches), some were too costly 


or impractical to implement (the shuttle bus idea), whilst 
others (such as doubling the size of the car park) might 
solve the immediate problem but would simply create a 
further surge of demand in the future. For all these 
reasons and more, finding an answer was going to be tricky. 

Having, worked through the problem with such a wide 
range of interests, a formula began to emerge which was 
overwhelmingly supported by those involved. This included 
moderately expanding the existing car park (to absorb 
most of the day-to-day overspill), providing a screened 
parking area for three coaches only (to separate coaches 
and reduce competition for spaces), preventing verge park- 
ing within the immediate environs of the car park (to 
reduce visual intrusion) and introducing flat-rate charging 
at £2 per car and £10 per coach, together with a £10 
(twelve-month) season ticket for regular users. 

All these measures have now been introduced. UDAT 
leases the car park, ticket machines have been installed 
and an attendant is employed to ensure payment. UDAT 


will use all the proceeds for path repairs and other access 
work in the area and will be openly accountable. It is esti- 
mated that the car park might raise up to £20,000 per 
annum — a sum which would help UDAT to lever other 
public funds into its programme of access work which 
currently costs some £200,000 per year. Wider land- 
scaping proposals are being looked at for the longer term 
to enhance the appearance of the Spittal area. 

This set of measures will not of course solve all the prob- 
lems all of the time and will not please everyone. Faced 
with such sustained use.and impact, however, UDAT 
believes it offers the most practical long-term management 
of access to the glen. Hard-liners still have the option to 
park further down the road away from the car park if they 
are intent on avoiding payment — or they can still take 
“the long walk in”, which everyone endorses but nobody 
seems to do. For good or ill, UDAT hopes that the majority of 
visitors and hill users will come to accept the new arrange- 
ments, recognising the benefits that this approach will bring. 


Dear TAC, 


The letter in TAC48 from Stuart Benn 
struck two chords with me. Knowing a 
Dutch person, | was able to quickly 
establish that TOEGANGSBEWIJS 
means, disappointingly, ENTRANCE 
TICKET. One wonders whether the 
ticket blew to Carn Ealar from Amster- 
dam (maybe with a balloon attached), 
or whether it was placed there. 

The car with the FER 51T plate was 
spotted on 29/8/00 as | started round 
the Stob Coire Sgriodain / Chno Dearg 
horseshoe. It was outside a cottage in 
Fersit (at the end of Loch TRE 1G), and 
| presume the owner lived there. 

This led me to thinking about moun- 
tain names as number plates. Ignoring 
the Ben, Sgurr etc part of the name, 
and only using 1 as lor 5 as S, | trawled 
the Munros and came up with: L1 ATH, 
CHU 1L, D1 AMH, CRE 15E, E1 LDE, 
MHA 1L, MHA 1M, NEV 15, WYV 15, 
A55 YNT, BHU 1C, CLA 15E, R1 ACH, 
C1 CHE, BHR 1C, Ci STE, E1 GHE, 
F10 NA, F10 NN. Also, with judicious 
use of the fixing bolt: $S1.10CH. Some- 
one else can look through the Corbetts, 
Donalds etc. (CAN 15P is neat — Ed.) 

Finally, how about the couple living 
on a certain small island, who could 
have one plate each: Al LSA and CRA 
1G? The cars wouldn't be a lot of use 
though. Has anybody seen TAC 1T? 


Regards, 
Nigel Thackrah, New Mills, High Peak 


PS — Acar here has H19H PK on it. 


Ed. — Convenient that TAC 1T should 
come up, as Roger “Pol Pot” Boswell 
has noticed something along these 
lines. “N914 TAC is on a Transit van 
spotted outside 3 Locheil Road, 
Inverlochy,” he reports. “Il knocked on 
the door and the wifey said, ‘Yes, that is 
our van.’ | said: ‘I’ve got a pal whose 
initials are TAC. He may be interested 
in buying your registration, can | give 
him your address?’ The wifey said ‘OK’.” 


Dear TAC, 


My letter in TAC44 (p17) related to 
hills in England and Wales close to 
610m but apparently just below this 
height. One was Illgill Head, pre- 
viously put forward as probably rank- 
ing as a Hewitt. My first visit, reported 
in TAC44, had been in thick mist. 

In July 2000 | returned to Illgill 
Head and, in good conditions, made 
some careful observations. Firstly, | 
am certain that the main summit is 
higher than the top to the WSW. 
Secondly, the main summit is not at 
the stone shelter, but about 100 me- 
tres to the south. (Many claimants 
may never have been to the highest 
point!) Thirdly, despite a thorough 
search, | found no trace of the loca- 
tion of the former trig point just to the 
NW of the westtop. But assuming that 
there was sucha point, and that it was 
603m, then | am sure that the main 
summit does not reach the 610m 
(2000ft) level. (Research has shown 
that pre-trig era maps often marked 
spot heights with what we now know 
as trig symbols, when there was no 
pillar on the ground. Some of these 
symbols remain on modern 1:25k 
sheets, eg on Wetherlam and above 
Craig Leith in the Ochils — Ed.) 

To support the first two obser- 
vations, | record that from ground 
level at the stone shelter the west 
top appeared just above the sea ho- 
rizon, whereas from ground level at 
the actual summit it appeared just 
below that horizon. It was an excel- 
lent example of the sensitivity of such 
observations when one has a clear 
sea horizon and a nearby top in the 
right direction and of roughly the 
same altitude. The difference in 
heights between the tops must be less 
than 5.5m, though the exact figure 
depends on atmospheric conditions. 

Finally, both the Illgill Head shelter 
and the cairn on Grike 12km to the 
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NW were occupied by swarms of 
wasps. (My visits were remarkably brief!) 
What do they live on at such altitudes? 


Yours, 
David Purchase, Bristol 
aS ee EE Ne eee 
Dear TAC, 
The piece by Jon Sparks (TAC49, 
pp4-5) was thought-provoking, but | 
think he missed a couple of important 
points about consumerism: it's a sub- 
stitute for the real thing and is also 
aspirational. People sometimes buy 
gear because they can’t go out as 
often as they would like — nip into 
the outdoor shop at lunchtime, take the 
trophy back to the office and imagine 
you're up in the hills using it. Reports 
suggest that city gear shops have been 
booming during the FMD outbreak. The 
aspiration side comes with the dreams: 
buying gear suitable for the Eiger for a 
walk in the Lakes because you'd like to 
be a mountaineer, and because you 
don’t mind being mistaken for one. 
Jon's points about photographs of 
empty hills that are usually crowded 
relate to dreams as well, | think. The 
emptiness is what people imagine they 
want, even though they know it's un- 
likely. Many would, | suspect, not cope 
with it either. People-free hill photos 
can be compared with those car-free 
roads in adverts. 


Donald Shiach on the funicular » 


(TAC49, pp10-11) doesn't seem to re- 
alise thatthe visitor restrictions on Cairn _ 
Gorm were imposed on the Cairngorm __| 
Chairlift Company to prevent vastly 
increased numbers of people damag- © 
ing the plateau. It is crucial that the | 
visitor management plan is enforced . 
and that no one using the funicular is > 
allowed outside the ski area. The CCC | 
would love to let people go everywhere. 
And the saddest thing about the funicu- © 
lar isn’t the polarisation between the ski _ 
industry and lovers of the hills; it's the 
building of the bloody thing. Personally | 
| would rather have polarisation than - 


compromise. The funicular stinks and 
always will. Nothing can make such a 
development right. 


Best wishes, Chris Townsend, Grantown 


Eee ee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


| was surprised to read (TAC49, p9) 
that The West Highland Way by 
Jacquetta Megarry was not for walkers 
but West Highland Wayers. Surprise 
surprise — where's Cilla?! 

Why get a been-there-done-that, got 
the T-shirt person to review this 
guide? Surely a mortal would have 
done. The review was picky and shal- 
low, eg | thought the cover was spot-on 
— the orange glow on Buachaille Etive 
Mor is wonderful and | have seen it like 
this many times. (Also, research sug- 
gests that yellow or orange covers sell 
the most books.) Miles, kilometres ... | 
found the conversion table (did the re- 
viewer read it all?). lam sure my guests 
would be able to work it out, whether 
from foreign climes or home-grown. 
Kilometres, miles ... who cares really?! 

Come on — the question is (as with 
tins of varnish): does it do what it says 
it does on the cover? In my opinion it 
does, very well, and is a good buy. 

And yes, Jacquetta Megarry does 
know her target audience. And if any- 
one thinks they can do better then why 
do they not? Surely the moral is: you 
can't please all of the people all of the 
time, or even some of it. Please can 
we have some mortals reviewing for 
us non-superheroes? 


Yours, John Champion 
Glenardran House, Crianlarich 


Ed. — It should be noted that Ms 
Megarry submitted a right-to-reply 
letter which was lined up for publica- 
tion. She then decided to have it out 
verbally, at some length, with the re- 
viewer at the Angry Roadshow in April. 
Two bites of the same cake isn’t on, so 
the letter was spiked. A shame, really. 
iii 
Dear TAC, 


A 43-mile drive from Glenfinnan to 
Creag Meggie for a decent walk raises 
the following questions about FMD: 

1 — Unless all sheep straying on the 
road are shot immediately upon re- 
covery, why keep us off the hill? 

2 — If all Forestry Commission sites 
are surrounded by deer-proof fencing, 
what is it we're protecting by not enter- 
ing them? Little scurrying things will 
scurry where they will. 

3 — Who trained the virus to stay in- 
side the nature reserve when we walk 
along the Carn Liath ridge? 


4 — Can | say to the miserable walker 
who greeted my delight at being back 
in the hills with a surly grunt: you don't 
deserve to have them. 


Yours, 

Grahaeme Barrasford Young 
Glenfinnan 

Bes Sn Pe eee 


Guide dogs: five bestsellers by Cameron McNeish 
The Karakoram Almanac (with free K2 daywalks supplement) 
A snip at £500 — my life on the lecture circuit 


Lucan ye shall find — How | found the Lord 
(coming soon: Ronnie Biggs — it woz me wot nicked ’im) 


Playing keepie-uppie with the lads — Jim Baxter and me 
The Kiddies’ Bumper Book of Copying Out and Colouring In 


(revised 3rd edition) 


Dear TAC — from the other TAC, 


Page 3 of TAC49 was obviously 
written in the earlier stages of the 
FMD outbreak. Subsequent events 
have shown that the NTS and 
SNH were acting in exactly the way 
suggested by your article in show- 
ing leadership in bringing together 
the voluntary charitable landowners 
together with representatives of the 
government agricultural and veteri- 
nary advisory services and others 
such as the NFU and the SLF. 
Following a series of constructive 
meetings, this led to the campaign to 
open up the countryside again in a 
responsible manner following the 
appropriate risk assessments. 

This whole episode has demon- 
strated the way in which everyone 
has been able to work together in a 
responsible way. 

| would like to take this opportunity 
to thank members of the hillwalking 
and mountaineering community who 
generally showed commendable re- 


Vox Pox: Bruce Smith, Broxburn 
A public road near here passes 
through a farm. It has been 
shut since a week after the 
disease hit and shows the 
power of the farming indus- 
try. The emphasis is that the 
risk of the disease reaching 
a public road is greater than 
the right of traffic to use 
the road. Admittedly there are 
alternative routes, but the 
principle has been laid down. 

I can sympathise with farm- 
ers, since I use the land that 
is their livelihood for my 
leisure. As a lot of my hill 
trips are part of races, I 
appreciate that organisers 
work closely with landowners, 
relying on their goodwill. 

I tried to arrange access 
for a race across abandoned 
shale bings near Broxburn, but 
the owners — Hopetoun Estates 
— have a blanket ban on all 
activities on their land — 
even though a training run 
had me dodging motorcyclists. 

The overriding feeling is 
that any for-profit event will 
find a way around the “ban”, 
whereas any for-pleasure 
activity will bow to the 
prevailing pressure of con- 
science. So: on — League foot- 
ball, horse racing, the BUPA 
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straint in those early and frustrating 
stages of the disease where land was 
closed off on the basis of the best ad- 
vice at that time. Much of Scotland is 
now re-open [sic] for business. If circum- 
stances dictate we will not hesitate to 
act in asking people to keep away from 
Trust properties, but itis my sincere wish 
that this will not be the case and that 
everyone will be able to feel welcome 
once again. 


Yours sincerely, 
Trevor A Croft 
Director, National Trust for Scotland 


Ed. — This was written on 30 March. It 
took until 15 May — after much lobby- 
ing and a reclaim-the-hills ascent — 
before Ben Lawers and Ben Lomond 
were “reopened” by the NTS. And even 
then, deep into May, access remained 
only partial according to the NTS (not 
that they publicised this). Also note that 
on 2 May, after 19 years’ service, the 
other TAC resigned from his high- 
profile post with the NTS in sudden 
and rather mysterious circumstances... 


Great Caledonian 10K; off — 
walking, riding for pleasure, 
hill racing, the Midlothian 
10-mile road race. The GC 10K 
is run by Nova International as 
a business venture, whereas the 
10-mile race is organised by 
the local Lasswade club to boost 
club funds as an annual event. 


Vox Pox: Alec Keith, Inverness 
Main memories of FMD: 


1 — Utter frustration at sudden 
immobility — a realisation of 
how it must feel to suddenly 
suffer an “adverse health 
event”, albeit on a very minor 
basis. Lucky buggers, aren’t 
we, that FMD goes away like it 
does? MS doesn’t. 

2 — Amazement at the confusion 
all round at how to treat FMD. 
No one knows and everyone runs 
around like headless chickens. 


3 — I’ve had so many fantastic 
hill days in my life it was 
asking very little to leave the 
hills alone for a bit to try to 
help people whose livelihoods 
were at stake. It feels like a 
big sacrifice but is minuscule. 
Twenty years of hillgoing for 
2/3 months abstinence seems like 
a good swap. 

4 — Walking past a Keep Out 
sign at Mullardoch dam. Very 
satisfying. Did the round of 
the loch to celebrate. 


| HAVE ALWAYS been an advocate of legislation to enshrine 
the right of access in Scotland, thinking that this would 
simply mean the de jure recognition of the de facto right 
traditionally held to roam uncultivated land. lf anything, 
events over the past few years strengthened my conviction 
that legislation was necessary, as | have faced increasing 
problems with access, ranging from the infamous Invervar 
gate in Glen Lyon to an encounter at Braemore with an 
aggressive gamekeeper who had to be reported to the 
police. However, as the access legislation has progressed, 
| am beginning tae hae ma doots, to wonder whether we 
should have tried to fix something that worked reasonably 
well, apart from instances such as the above. 

The assumption | held was that in the new devolved 
Scotland, politicians in Edinburgh, free of the dead weight 
of a landed chamber, would simply pass a law which 
respected the right of access and that would be it. However, 
what was possibly forgotten in the euphoria was that the 
landed interests are much richer than we hillwalkers, are 
much more influential, and are much more connected to 
the levers of power. Individually or collectively, they have 
lawyers, press agents, and time, and money. Anyone who 
doubted this would have been disabused as the NFU 
recently committed the British state — and its Scottish arm 
— to a direct and indirect bill of many billions of pounds to 
save an industry worth £300 million a year from FMD. 

What we hear about the likely content of access legislation 
is not good and has many individuals — and organisations 
such as the Ramblers — worried. It appears that a legitimate 
and legally enforceable right to close land would be avail- 
able for stock management — and a mega-campaign of stock 
management has been used during the FMD crisis to prevent 
access, in the vast majority of cases unreasonably. Having 
tasted blood over that, it would be naive to think that rea- 
sons of disease or other management factors would not be 
used by landowners to prevent access, and to legally do so. 

In addition, the idea of grass being considered a crop 
staggers the imagination. Of course silage cut for fodder is 
a crop, but | know no one who goes for walks through fields 
of silage. But what about hill grass for deer, sheep and 
cattle in its “growing season’? Could we see estates gain- 
ing the legally enforceable right to restrict access to hills 
when grass is growing? Be assured, the landed and 
agricultural interests will not miss a trick. 

It is too late to alter the fact that there will be legislation, 
so we should be trying to influence it. But, like the Irishman, | 
am beginning to wish “I had not started from here’, to feel 
that we may well gain a legal right to part of what we already 
had, while legally seeing former rights curtailed. In that event 
the determination to enforce access would be all that would 
keep the hills open; sadly | have to say that my belief in this 
eventuality being likely has been severely dented during the 
outbreak, when the vast majority of walkers have meekly done 
what they were (unreasonably) told. 


The Big Issue in Scotland. You may well be forgiven 
for thinking that, by the big issue, I mean the FMD crisis. 
Much more important, however, is the draft access legislation 
out for consultation at the moment, and the last few weeks 
have highlighted just how important it is. A significant 
number of landowners and farmers either still do not want 
us on their land or would like to control our activities in 
some way. Writing recently on the rhb egroup, Richard 
Webb, a hillgoer from farming stock, said: “... they are 
going to try and rewrite the rules after this”. He is right. His 
time-scale is a bit out, though — they have already been 
trying, and some of it is in the draft legislation. 


Here’s a wee sample. Access rights are not exercisable over 
royal estates. What — no Coyles of Muick, no Lochnagar? 
There is no right to walk over crops. Sounds sensible, doesn’t 
it — until you find out that some farmers are lobbying to 
have grass included as a crop. Think about it. There is a lot 
of grass about — ask any sheep. More worrying still is 
the section which allows landowners to suspend access 
rights. It appears to give them the perfect excuse to close 
land just by saying that “management operations” are 
taking place. And, in the light of current events, it would 
not surprise me if they are trying to get something similar- 
ly vague but sweeping included for “disease control”, too. 
Local authorities are supposed to monitor this sort of thing ... 

Scary stuff. But how did 
we get into this mess? It |Gef or€ moi 

a2, ovt-CRop! 
had all started so promisingly. 
An access forum, made up 
of the many interests in- 
volved, agreed to a right of 
responsible access to all 
land and inland water for 
informal recreation and™~ DHA 
passage along with an “ 
access code which explain- 
ed everyone’s rights and ob- 
ligations in detail. Then some landowners, despite having 
agreed to this, started lobbying privately. Also, the NFU 
withdrew from the forum, unhappy with parts of it. The result 
is a watered down, undemocratic version of the original that 
will leave us worse off than we are now. But why was private 
lobbying, listened to and acted on? What happened to the 
promised independent parliament free of cronyism? 

What can we do? Get those pens writing and keyboards 
clicking. The past few weeks have proven many things — 
that responsibility is something we understand, that the 
tourist industry needs us, that farmers are no longer the 
economic big, wheels they would have us believe. Like the 
landowners, we must have our say and comment on the 
legislation. The more of us who do this, the more likely 
they are to listen. Once the legislation is passed we will 
have to live with it, so it has to be worth spending time 
now getting it right. More information is available from the 
MCofs: www.mountaineering-scotland.org.uk. We 
have until 30 June to comment on the draft bill. The address 
is: Andrew Taylor, Scottish Executive Rural Affairs 
Dept, Land Reform Branch, Room 106, Pentland 
House, 47 Robb’s Loan, Edinburgh, EH14 1TY. 


Ed. — The draft bill would also allow councils to close areas 
due to “extreme weather’... More positively, here are a few 
quotes from the mid-May Scottish Executive guidelines for 
the Provisionally Free Area (north of Forth/Clyde at present): 
“The Scottish Executive wishes to make it clear that any non- 
official closure signs (those not placed by Local Authorities 
under the powers given to them) are unhelpful. They increase 
the chances that official signs will be ignored thus signifi- 
cantly increasing the real risks for farmers in the At Risk and 
Infected Areas. They produce a degree of confusion among 
the general public bringing the entire system for managing 
public access, throughout the country, into disrepute.’ 

“All unofficial signs should therefore be removed forthwith.’ 
“There is no evidence that a walker or rambler has ever 
spread foot and mouth disease.” 
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| can recall no other UK event in the last decade that 
resulted in such collective irrational folly as official responses 
to foot and mouth disease. An important recommend- 
ation from the public inquiry into the previous UK outbreak, 
not to burn carcasses, was ignored. Policy changed on 
the hoof, as it still does, and over-reaction became general. 
The government ludicrously ordered the killing of all sheep 
and cattle within 3km of a suspected case, yet now admits 
that hundreds of suspected cases later proved negative, 
including the Tongue incident. Phoenix the calf and Porky 
the pig were spared on orders from 10 Downing Street, 
despite being within the 3km distance. A general election 
was nigh! 

Early on, illiberal minister Ross Finnie announced on TV 
with grave face and shaking voice: “Don't go into the coun- 
tryside”. Too many took this stupidity as sound advice, and 
the result was unprecedented economic harm to the 
tourism industry, far outweighing the relatively minor losses 
to the disgusting trade in exporting live farm animals. The 


most fatuous comment came from lan Grant, amazingly 
chosen by the unwise Scottish “Executive” as chairman 
of the undemocratic, redundant Cairngorms Partnership, 
who warned of the terrible damage to our unique Highland 
wildlife if the disease spread into the deer population. The 
most mad-hatter comments were fat lady Clarissa Dickson 
Wright's press suggestion that animal rights activists 
opposed to fox hunting introduced the disease, and NFU 
president Ben Gill's observation that eco-terrorists cannot 
be ruled out. That the press printed such drivel tells much. 

After Finnie’s absurd remarks, over-reaction spread 
quickly, with local authorities, Forestry Commission and 
many other organisations banning access. For once, offi- 
cious staff wielded power and got away with it. Some fishing 
gillies and gamekeepers became self-appointed local 
bullies, questioning naive visitors in an intimidating man- 
ner. The arrogant Finnie should have apologised for over- 
reacting, but never did, and later had the effrontery to say 
the countryside was now open, when clearly it wasn’t. In 
early May, an estate notice at the start of a private road on 
a popular route to hills in upper Deeside read “Is your trip 
essential?” Even on 26 May, a Scottish Wildlife Trust car 
park near Montrose was closed off, and straw bales with 
notices erected by farmers stood on two Angus public roads 
(one mile and half a mile respectively from the farms con- 
cerned), warning of access for farm staff and business only. 

Page three of TAC49 was like a breath of fresh air amidst 
_ the pollution from the government's huge pyres and burials, 
_and the double-speak from government and other organ- 
isations that should have known better but fell into a 
pro-establishment pseudo-populist trap. TAC’s legitimate 
questions have not been answered, and are unlikely to be 
answered by the arrogant and secretive Scottish “Exec- 
_utive” ministers and officials. There should be a rigorous 
independent public inquiry into the whole sorry affair, with 
itnesses under oath. Perhaps then, if the truth is told, 
blame will be apportioned where it rightly lies and lessons 
for the future will be learned, including an objective 
analysis of whether or how taxpayers’ money should be 
spent in agriculture, forestry and other rural affairs. We 
now have a good opportunity. Ask your new MP to press 
for such an inquiry and analysis. 
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Kerrera, late April. One hill-starved TACite crosses to th 
island in search of some walking. He asks the farmer- 
ferryman if there are any access restrictions. The ferry- 
man points to a footbath, but adds, “Och, no, just try to 
keep away from the livestock”. It took a while but, at last, 
a sensible response to the walking/FMD dilemma — and 
on an island which, unlike much of the Highlands, probably 
earns more from livestock than from tourism. 

Others will rail against MAFF/council/landowner/STB 
idiocy more eruditely than |. Suffice to say that these are 
hard times for one who lives on the slopes of the Campsies. 
In the clear spring sunlight they have beckoned, called, im- 
plored as strongly as the Keep Out signs have threatened. 

Perhaps a few lessons should be learned from the May 
Day demonstrators. Once the overblown FMD palaver is in 
retreat, we need to orchestrate a determined Reclaim the 
Hills exercise. The frighteningly speedy closures — even of 
time-honoured rights of way — must not happen again. 

| racked my brains to think of a positive aspect of the 
closures. | recalled the Luss hills a year ago, and motorbike 
trials inadvertently stumbled upon. Hundreds of bikes roar- 
ing along both summits of Doune Hill and the summit of 
Beinn Eich. Huge churned areas of hill land, scared deer 
and unbelievable noise pollution. The Interim National 
Park Committee was unaware of it, but SNH suggested 
to me that “the landowner was within his rights”. 

Well — itwon’t happen this year, and hopefully never again. 
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It is scary to see that a government can at the drop of a hat 
take away our fundamental right to walk over our hills. There 
might be some justification in badly hit areas like Cumbria, 
but in areas far from any outbreak it is quite unreasonable. 
In any case, many experts say that there is no evidence of 
FMD ever being spread by hillwalkers. Can anyone imagine 
Switzerland or Austria “closing” the Alps because of some 
outbreak in the valleys? What will the government do 
next? Reduce crime by imposing a 9pm to 6am curfew on 
all of us? 

We are all sympathetic to the farmers enduring this 
ordeal, but they are not the only ones suffering. It is affect- 
ing all manner of businesses connected to tourism — 
which is said to bring in ten times as much money as does 
farming. Also, how about those of us who have saved to 
retire to a hillwalking area? Farmers will get their compen- 
sation, but what will we get? Elderly walkers easily 
become unfit unless climbing hills regularly. Some will 
probably never climb another mountain. | fear that some 
landowners will even try to keep walkers out after the 
crisis is over. One Cumbrian farmer is reputed to have 
said: “I've been wanting to keep walkers off my land for 
years”. 

How am | coping? While at home | am doing more cycling 
than usual and more gardening. We are taking more over- 
seas hillwalking holidays. Since the start of the outbreak 
we have taken extra holidays to the Costa Blanca (excell- 
ent hillwalking) and to Armenia. Next week we plan to be 
walking in Sardinia. Usually when | drive through the Lake 
District en route to Manchester airport | am sorry to leave, 
but now | am glad. 


